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Caesar's Way Dies Hard 


By E. W. McDiarmid 


LL. World War was a culmination of a way of 
thinking which we may call the “either or” school. 
[t flourished in those days when, as Carlyle has said, 
the main question was “Canst thou kill me, or can I 
kill thee?” Rome and Carthage could not both sur- 
vive, according to stern Cato, Carthago delenda est, 
he cried. Carthage must be destroyed. 

This old philosophy dies hard. It survives in milder 
form in inter-city rivalry—Minneapolis or St. Paul, 
Dallas or Fort Worth. A Fort Worth loyal son tells 
with great gusto the old story of the Dallas man who 
dreamed that he had died and had gone to heaven. 
To his first remark, which was to the effect that he 
had not known that heaven was so much like Dallas, 
he received the laconic rejoinder, “This is not heav- 
en!” This invariably brings from Dallas some such 
statement as this: “The difference between us of 
Dallas and you of Fort Worth is that we know that 
you are what you think we are.” 

Much of this sort of thing is good-natured raillery, 
but it is reminiscent of a most pernicious attitude 
which sorely needs to be discarded. It is superficial to 
think that one city can prosper only at the expense 
of a neighboring city, and especially to fail to see that 
the prosperity of that neighboring city involves its 
rival in good fortune also. Relationships between 
cities, as between individuals, are so involved that 
damage to one means damage to the other. If one 
prospers, the other is bound to share in that prosperity. 

“Both and” is better than “either or” as a working 
principle in human relationships. The latter means 
strife and war; the former, fellowship and peace. 

“Both and” works well in relationships between 
individuals. Why should Croesus in his palace bother 
about the pauper in the slums? Only that, as Dickens 
puts it, “there is not an atom of that beggar’s slime, 
not a cubic inch of any pestilential gas in which he 
lives, not one obscenity or degradation but shall work 
its retribution.” It is not either Croesus or the beg- 
gar, but both together for weal or woe. 


In science, one must be a good internationalist. 
It will not do to be ignorant of or oblivious to the 
contributions to knowledge from other lands. Every 
good psychologist knows what other lands have con 


It was ‘either or’ to the ancient, 
but the twentieth century slowly 
is learning the better way to get 


ahead is ‘to live and to let live.’ 


tributed to his science, and is grateful accordingly. 
Why should it be otherwise among nations’ Espe 
cially does genuine patriotism require understanding 
of and appreciation for the contributions to civiliza 


tion from lands other than one’s own. 


H.. the other half lives is of tremendous im 


portance to the half that lives in comfort and ease. 
The problem of the nomads, young and old, who 
have practically taken possession of freight trains in 
their journeyings from pillar to post, is one that con 
cerns every individual who dwells in safety under his 
own vine and fig tree. The “both and” philosophy is 
the only one that will work successfully here. 
“Man,” said Kant, “cannot get along with his fel 
lows, and he cannot get along without them.” To get 
along with one’s neighbors is difficult enough, espe 
cially if one neighbor is interested in a vegetable gar 
den and the other raises chickens. Neighbors of dit 
ferent races and color face greater problems. 
Failure at this point is due mainly to the fact 
that no serious effort has been made to get along to 
gether. The older way of thinking has been more o1 
less directly opposed to any organized attempt to 
bind together in a universal fellowship men of dif 
ferent creeds and races. Rotary around the world is 
exemplifying a newer and better philosophy—that of 
“both and.” At dinner tables in many lands, men of 
different religions and of no particular religion, of 
varying creeds, and of political views that are quite 
incompatible, are meeting in a fellowship of which 
Caesar did 
interested Attila the Hun not at all. 


Our devices for classifying humanity have bee 


not dream and which would have 


mischievous. The Greeks called all others barbarians 
Christian nations call other nations pagan. Moun 


Aliens, 


outsiders, pagans, foreigners are unlovely terms. Sub 


taineers refer to outsiders as foreigners. 


stitute the terms friends, comrades, brothers, and vou 


speak the language of Rotary. 
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we Character 


By John Dewey 


































Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 


= is a good deal of alarm just now at what 
seems to be a deterioration of character among th 
young. There is a growing increase of juvenile crimi 
nality. Revelations of breach of trust and shady prac 
tices among men the community had looked up to a: 


leaders hav e led to questioning of the value of the edu 





cation they received when they were young. The prey 
alence of racketeering has added to the force of the 


question. In consequence, many persons are blaming 





the school for inattention to the importance of mora 
education. There are many who demand that systemati 
moral and religious instruction be introduced into th 
schools. 


How far are the charges against the schools justified ? 





What is the place of the schools in the moral edu 





cation of the young? 

Anyone interested in these questions should be clea: 
about at least two things. In the first place, the roots 
of character go deep and its branches extend far. Chai 
acter means all the desires, purposes, and habits that 
influence conduct. The mind of an individual, his 
ideas and beliefs, are a part of character, for though 

enters into the formation of desires and 
aims. Mind includes imagination, for ther 
is nothing more important than the natu: 
of the situations that fill imagination whe: 
a person is idle or at work. If we could 
look into a person’s mind a1 





see which mental pictures ar 
habitually entertained w 
should have an unsurpassed k: 
to his character. Habits are th 
fibre of character, but there ar 
habits of desire and imagination 
as well as of outer action. 
The second point follow 
from the first. Just becaus 
character is such an_ inclusi\ 
thing, the influences that sha 
it. are equally extensive. If v 
bear this fact in mind when \ 


Ils are do 


}; 






ah F } = }. ) a : 

wents have adisclosed the demor- 

alizing effect of making success in 
el 


am of life. 


s ask what the schoo 
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raining for Youth 


Has modern education broken down? 


Is the school to blame 


for increased juvenile criminality? What can business and 


professional men do to stem the tide of disrespect tor law? 


and can do in forming character, we shall not expect 


too much from them. We shall realize that at best the 


schools can be but one agency among the very many 
that are active in forming character. Compared with 
other influences that shape desire and purpose, the 
influence of the school is neither constant nor in 
tense. Moral education of our children is in fact 
going on all the time, every waking hour of the day 
and three hundred and sixty-five days a year. Every 
influence that modifies the disposition and_ habits, 
the desires and thoughts of 
a child is a part of the de- 
velopment of his character. 
In contrast with their 
power, the school has the 
children under its influence 
five hours a day, for not more 
than two hundred days a year 
(on the average much less), 
and its main business is 
teaching subject-matter and 
promoting the acquisition of 
certain skills, reading, writ- 
ing, figuring, that from the 
childrens’ standpoint have 
little to do with their main 


The 


given is largely from books, 


interests. information 
is remote from daily life, 
and is mainly committed to 
memory for reproduction in 
recitations rather than for 
direct manifestation in action 
outside the school. Industry, promptness, and neat 
ness are indeed insisted upon, but even the good 
habits formed in these matters are so specialized 
that their transfer over into out-of-school matters is 
largely a matter of accident. Because the material is 
remote, the effect on character is also remote. 

In short, formation of character is going on all the 
time; it cannot be confined to special occasions. Every 





“The effect of the glorification of material su 
cess on the young cannot be offset by occasiona 
moralizing from pulpit, pres 


Xperience a child has, especially if his emotions are 
‘| he 


friends and associates of the growing boy and girl, 


enlisted, leaves an impress upon character. 
what goes on upon the playground and in the street, 
the newspapers, magazines, and books they read, 
the parties and movies they attend, the presence o1 
absence of regular responsibilities in the home, the 
attitude of parents to each other, the general atmos 
phere of the household—all of these things are oper 
ating pretty constantly. And their effect is all the 


work 


when the 


greater because they 
unconsciously 
young are not thinking olf 
morals at all. Even the best 
conscious instruction 1s effec 
tive in the degree in which 
it harmonizes with the cu 


mulative result of all thes 


unconsc:ous forces 
Character, in short, 1s 
formed 


somethiu that is 


1S 
rather than something that 
can be taught as geography 
and arithmetic are taught 
Special things about charac 
ter can be taught, and such 
teaching is important. It is 
usually given, both at hom« 
and in school, when some 
thing is done that is irregu 
lar and is disapproved. The 
teacher, and parent child is disobedient, quarrel 

some, has shirked doing some 
issigned task, has told a lie, etc. Then his attention 
is called to some specific moral matter. Even so, a 
great deal depends upon the way this moral instru 
tion is managed. Reproof may be given in such a 
way that dislike of all authority is inculcated. Or a 
child develops skill in evasion and in covering up 
things that he knows are disapproved of. 


Negativism, fear, undue self-consciousness ofter 











result. Consequently the net effect of even direct 
moral instruction cannot be foretold, and its efficacy 
depends upon its fitting into the mass of conditions 
which play unconsciously upon the young. 

A few of the indirect forces may be noted by way 
of illustration. Recent investigations, conducted with 
scientific care, have shown that many boys and girls 
have been stimulated in unwholesome ways by the 
movies. Parents in good homes are likely to under- 
estimate the influences of the movies upon children 
coming from other kinds of homes. The influence 
of movies upon children is fixed by the general tone 
and level of the child’s surroundings. 

A boy or girl from a cramped environment that 


prov ides few outlets reacts very differently from one 





“Business and profe sstonal men... 


/ 


and bad housing do to foster juvenile criminality. 


in which the movie is not the main vent for romance, 
and for acquaintance with conditions very different 
from those that habitually surround him. The luxury 
of scenes depicted on the screen, the display of ad- 
venture and easy sex relations, inoculate a boy or 


oirl living in narrow surroundings with all sorts of 


are in a better 
position than any other one class to realize what slums 


THE ROTARIAN 
new ideas and desires. Their ambitions are directed 
into channels that contrast vividly with actual con 
ditions of life. The things that a boy or girl from a 
well-to-do and cultivated home would discount or 
take simply as part of a show are for other children 
ideals to be realized—and without especial regard 
for the means of their attainment. The little moral 
at the close has no power compared with the force 
of desires that are excited. 


A CHILD who is one of a family of from four 
to six or seven children living in two rooms in a con 
gested tenement district lives also on a congested 
street. The father is away most of the day and comes 
home tired from monotonous work. The mother, 
needless to say, has no servant. The chil 
dren are under foot save when at school. 
They are “naughty” and scolded in the 
degree in which they get in her way or 
make added work. The street is their 
natural outlet and the mother gets relief 
in the degree they are out of the two 
rooms of the home. The effect of such 
conditions in creating a type of life in 
which the discipline and example of the 
gang count much more than that of 
family instruction cannot be exaggerated. 

The homes of many of the well-to-do 
suffer from opposite conditions. Ther 
is excess of luxury and deficit of respon 
sibility, since the routine of the hous: 
hold is cared for by servants. 

To “pass the buck” and to find “alibis” 
is natural to all of us. When the public 1s 
faced by the sum total of the bad results 
of the conditions—of which only one o1 
two have been selected as illustrations—a 
cry goes up that the schools are not doing 
their duty. I am not trying to set forth 
an alibi in turn for the schools, and I do 
not mean to assert that they have don: 
and are doing all that can be done in 
shaping character. But take a look in 
imagination at the schoolroom. Ther« 
are forty children there, perhaps fifty since the de 
pression. The children are there five or five and 3 
half hours a day. The teacher takes care of the 
“order” of the room, hears lessons in six or seven sub 
jects, corrects papers, and has more or less semi-jam 
torial work to do. In the | Continued on page 55\ 
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Perpetual strife divides the 
skilled and unskilled work- 
man—a_ baffling problem 
of especial interest to Ro- 
tarians around the world. 


Getting 
Labor's 
Point 

of View 


By Whiting 
Williams 


OU’RE takin’ your 
life in your hands!” so one of 
the union pickets whispered to 
us strikebreakers when, dur- 
ing the railway shop men’s 
strike some years ago, we 
walked under police protec- 
tion from station platform to 
roundhouse gate and tried to 
avoid the well-directed  spit- 
ting of the unfriendly citizens of Garrett, Indiana. 

“Just how many of you scabs those dynamite ex 
plosions kill,” our reception committee went on, “we 
outsiders can’t tell—ya see, they buries ’em all 
night. But take it from me, they near shake down 
the whole blame town!” 

The blow thus landed on my solar plexus brings 
altogether too vivid an understanding of that deadly 
warfare which all too frequently takes place between 
man and man on the battlefield of the daily job. 
Luckily, however, this recollection by no means 


washes out the memory of such friendly coopera- 


tion and fellowship as I have experienced amongst, 
for instance, the coal miners of Europe’s disputed 
Saar Valley. There, after the day’s work below 
ground, eight or ten of us would crowd together 
into the shower-bath compartments and, in the most 
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brotherly fashion imaginable, each would wash 


whatever broad black backs he found in front of 
him, in full expectation that his effort would be 
paid by a friendly colleague behind him. 

Notlfing, [ 
as does the sharing of the daily living of their « 


task 


ship, born of common experience, supplies in very 


am persuaded, so draws men together 
= 
Lally 


alongside each other. That sense of comrade 


truth the spokes of the whole vast wheel of modern 
added, 


for the understanding ol these present days of indus 


industry and society. Nevertheless, it must be 
trial conflict. that no front is so ceaselessly alive with 
deadly combat as that sector where those who pos 
Sess the daily job must all too often risk the ir V 

those who would take 1 


lives to retain it against 


away from them. That conflict twixt job-holder and 


job-hoper furnishes everywhere a vicious sprag by 
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PUT wr YOUR 
Own 
DEMANDS 


which the friendly wheel of daily work is hindered 
and held back. 

“A pal of mine” for one night, so a fellow strike- 
breaker, his own teeth chattering with fright, 
handed me the worst scare of my life when we de- 
manded why he had awakened us with the turning 
on of lights in the barracks where we slept under 
the protection of armed guards. “He’s just told me 
that the strikers are outside a-burnin’ down the 
fence. All armed to the teeth they are, he says, and 
just about to get in here on top of us. Me, I'm 
through with your —— ——— job!” he shouted, as, 
half-dressed, he ran out of the place, leaving one of 
us, at least, to picture there on the floor beside us 
exactly such a collection of murdered and multilated 
bodies as had resulted from exactly similar circum- 
stances ten days before in Illinois’ historic Herrin. 


os: often such battles rage among workers 
whose years of experience and skill have given them 
something like a “vested interest” in their jobs and 
who, therefore, feel justified in fighting such inex- 
perienced, irresponsible, and unskilled lowbrows as 
were we. How green we were was indicated by one 
of my buddies there in the roundhouse as he stood 
undecidedly upon the engine’s cowcatcher. 
“Hm’m—Clean out smoke-box,’” he puzzled as 
he read a memo-slip in his hand instructing him 
just what to do next. “Say, if this old girl needed a 
haircut and shave, I'd know how to proceed. But 
where the heck and how the heck does a guy find 


an engine's ‘smoke-box’ ?” 
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“ Naturally enough, the boun. 
davies of state and nation 
mean little upon this battle- 
front of daily toil. To date, 
only slight success has fol- 
lowed the efforts . . . to intey- 
nationalize...all who 
earn their daily bread with 
the same kind of labor . . 


But during the recent general 
strike in San Francisco, begin 

ning with longshoremen, these 
New York marine workers 
(left) protested unloading of 
the first ship to arrive from th: 
Pacific coast, loaded, of course, 
by strikebreakers. San Francis 

co teamsters walked out, too, in 
sympathy. Several trucks bring 

ing supplies were overturned. 











The No-Man’s Land of these battles between ex 
pert and roughneck favors many a casualty of a sort 
calculated to make any roughneck feel “creepy.” 
“They found his body in the ash-pit,” so the neu 
tral observers delight to inform the unwelcome in- 
terloper. “But, ya see, he didn’t know nothin’ about 
such things, so it probably was*‘just an accident . . . 
mebbe.” 

Such “accidents . . . mebbe” are all the more nu- 
merous because those who are on the side of exper 
ienced skill and responsibility feel that they are 
fighting not only for their jobs but also for the safety 
and security of the public. Certainly they are justi- 
fied in this by the excessive number of accidents to 
passengers which occur when, for instance, engines 
are repaired by men who don’t know a smoke-box 
from a side-bar or a wrist-pin. 

Still, the actual fighting is quite as deadly for the 
combatants and, on the whole even more continu 
ously hurtful to the public, whenever expert fights 
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not outlaw roughneck but fellow expert for that 
super-precious right to work. In good times and bad, 
the bane of the unionized expert is his “jurisdictional 
dispute” with other equally skilled craftsmen. This 
arises more or less constantly from a difference not 
of skill or unskill but of opinion as to whether a 
given job is the vested right of one particular type 
of expertness or another. 

“Here we unionized steam-shovel operators,” so 
explained one of the combatants in the famous Bat- 
tle of Herrin, “are ordered into a strip or surface 
mine where the regular coal miners are on strike. 
What right have these miners to shoot us out of our 
jobs just because they happen to know coal—without 
y under- 


knowin’ nothin’, 


stand, about owr line of 
Which 


should have the 























steam shovelin’ 


job — those 
whose years of 
experience have 


made them mas- 


“eo. « 
A parade of unemployed Welsh 
coal miners .. The author, who 
has rolled up his sleeves and 
labored with toilers in many 
countries, tells of an aged 
Welsh miner who joined in a 
strike because of “the young- 
sters on the street ere a ’oot- 
in’ at me kids as the w’elps o' 


a blackleg (a strikebreaker).” 


But so powerful is social pres- 
sure, many workmen strike even 
though it means loss of money 
or, what is pitiable, privations 
for their families. These chil- 
dren were living in tents in 
a coal field, while their fa- 


thers carried on a bitter strike. 
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ters of the material or those whose years have brought 
equal mastery of the tool? 

[t's a neat question. Quite neat enough to send 
Chicago’s unionized shovel operators to their graves 
at the hands of Herrin’s equally unionized coal dig 
gers. Altogether neat enough to have caused almost 
as much blood-letting in these modern days of new 
inventions and increased sub-division of occupation 


as did once the question of, say, slavery. 


, you have made your living for 


thirty years by putting wooden sash and window 
frames into office buildings—with “nobody in the 
whole blamed country able to do it better, see?” And 
then suppose the architects begin to specify that 
those same frames shall be no longer of wood but of 
steel. Whose job is it, yours or the sheet metal work 
er's—a man who is as much master of the new ma 
terial as you are of the old? 

Year after year this question has been fought out 
with tons not only of foolscap but also of cartridgc . 
and bombs. And no answer yet in 
sight! No wonder that thousands of 
vest 


craftsmen consider it a fair in 


heir 


ment to pay t “business agent” 
to make what argument and to take 
what other steps he may deem nec 
essary on behalf of their holdings in 
either material or tool. 

Even more regrettable are the bat- 


tles which | Continued On page 45 | 
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| LeacuE or Nations is passing through a 


crisis, a crisis the seriousness of which we should 
neither under-estimate nor over-exaggerate. It 1s not 
the first crisis which has confronted the League; it 
will not be the last. 

It must be frankly recognized that for the last two 
years the uneven progress of the economic crisis, and 
the profound psychological effects of political revo- 
lutions and experiments have rendered any under- 
standing between the Great Powers—especially on 
disarmament and economic matters—impossible. It 
is to be regretted, but it is only natural that the 
Great Powers, particularly, are unable to come to 
an understanding in face of the enormous and ever- 
changing difficulties which beset them. But it is still 
more to be regretted that the responsibility for this 
impotence should be laid at the door of the League 
of Nations. 

The League, it is true, exists to secure cooperation 
between its members. But how can it do so, and how 
can it be asked to assume responsibility distinct from 
that of its principal members in regard to. prob- 








Council Librar on 
f The future home of the League of Nations, under construction at Geneva. 


Evaluating the League of Nations 
I, The Choice We Face Is: It or Anarchy 
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—Xays 
Joseph A. Avenol 


Secretary-General of the League of Nations 


lems with which it has not been invited to deal’ 

The League is not, and will not be, a panacea fo 
all ills; there can be no such thing. It is essential 
to realize, however, that the, alternative before th« 
world is not a choice between the League and some 





better system of international relations. It is a choice 
between the League and almost complete anarchy. 
All the experience of the past fifteen years has shown 
that it would be absolutely impossible, if the Cove 
nant ceased to exist, to re-fashion any comparab 
form of international constitution. 

Whatever may be the details of the constitution 
of the League, or the tasks which it has to perform, 
the really essential thing about it is that it represents 
the first and only practical measure which has been 
taken by the human race towards establishing t/ 
rule of law in relations between countries. 
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A great amount of criticism is being heard about 
the League. People are asking for a balance sheet of 
this great international company; they want to know 
what are the profits. What is the loss? What is 

Can and 
Can it pre- 


necessary to re-establish its authority? 
should its constitution be modified? 
serve world peace ? 

In answering such questions, let us note, first of 
all, that the problem of disarmament is the root 
cause for the present grave crisis in affairs of the 
League and for the loss in popularity and prestige 
of the system for which the League of Nations stands. 


The Cove- 
| i a a MAMA a aA ai ane ENE 


the 





nant was 


result of the 


FFvery September the League of 
Nations breaks into the headlines, for 
it is the month that the Assembly 
convenes in Geneva. . . . This Sep- 
tember finds the League confronted 


reaction 
against the 


horrors of the 


with a maze of tense problems—ad- } . 

, rae : last war. Pub- 
mittedly a crisis. ... What can the “ 
League do to preserve peace? Can it _ lic opinion re- 
bring about further revision of the J|;56 4 th. 

‘ p . alized that 
Versailles Treaty peaceably? Does it 
war must nec- 


hold the answer to the disarmament 
question? Will it fail without sup- 
port from Russia and/or the United 
States? Such questions are discussed 
by Mr. Avenol and Mr. Castle in the 
accompanying articles—sequel to the 
exchange of opinion last month be- 
tween Viscount Cecil and Pertinax 
on “Who Should Make War Muni- 
tions?” . . . Brief comments will be 
welcomed.—The Editors. 


essarily be a 
world - wide 
catastrophe in- 
volving the de- 


struction of 


entire popula- 





Mr. Avenol, who suc- 
ceeded Sir Eric Drum- 
mond as secretary-gen- 
eral of the League of 
Nations, is here shown 
speaking at a dedica- 
tory ceremony in the 
section of the League’s 
new home to be occu- 


pied by the Council. 


The League at present 
1s housed in a large 
building which  for- 
merly was Hotel Na- 
tional... The Interna- 
tional Labor office has 
its own quarters, also 
in Geneva. The World 
Court holds sessions at 


The Hague, Holland. 
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tions, and scientific progress achieved in armaments 


since 1918 has served to deepen this conviction. That 


4 


is the reason why foreign policy, which used to be 
constructed in the silence of cabinets, has become one 
of the principal questions occupying the public mind. 
It is not the League which has created this situation, 
but the inevitable march of events. The Man in the 
Street is convinced that he will not serve behind the 
lines in the next war, but that the Front will be in 
Piccadilly, on the Champs Elyscées, Fifth Avenue, or 
along the Ginza in Tokyo. 

Obviously the League is concerned over the com 
plicated situation which has arisen in respect to dis- 
armament, but it is not responsible for it. According 


to Article 8 of the Covenant: 


The members of the League recognize that th ain 
tenance Of peace requires the reduction of national a i 
ments to the lowest point consistent with national safety and 
the enforcement, by common action, ¢ rational obliga 
tions, 

The Council, taking account of the geographical positio 
and circumstances of each state, shall formula 


such reduction for the consideration and action of s , 
governments. 
One can see that, so far as the Covenant is con 


cerned, reference is only to plans which were to be 


1 


formulated by the Council. However, since the 
early days of the League, there was a pre uling 
desire that action by a general conference should be 
substituted for action by the Council. [he reason 


for this change of procedure { Continued on page 5o| 
















Sir John Simon, of Great Britain, ad- 


j 


aAressing the Assembly of the League. 


Evaluating 
the League 
of Nations 


2.A Good Forum 
— But Impotent 


— Says 


W illkauns R. Castle, Jr. 


Former United States 


l Nae Sec rela \ o] State 


T IS very difficult to keep discussion of the League 
of Nations on a wholly rational and non-partisan 
plane. It is not that, in the United States, the League 
any longer plays a large part in Democratic or Re- 
publican Party platforms since both parties have 
abandoned it as an issue, either positive or negative, 
but that the advocates of the League have invested it 
with a religious significance so that it can be men- 
tioned only with awe. 

This is perhaps natural enough. In its inception the 
League was dreamed of as the solution of most of 
the ills of the world; it was going to insure interna- 
tional peace; it was to bring in a reign of justice and 
brotherly love. Its devotees have been extraordinarily 
faithful to this ideal and do not seem to realize that 
the ideal has never become reality. 

As I see it, the principal value of the League of 
Nations, up to the present moment, has been that it 
offered a meeting place where, because of its sched- 
uled meetings, the statesmen of Europe could get 
together without any blare of trumpets to discuss 
their common problems. People take these meetings 


as a matter of course, whereas if, before there was a 
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Photo: European Picture Servic« 


League, the prime ministers of France and Germany 
and Great Britain had arranged to meet each othe: 
the world would have been agog and the press filled 
with rumors of war or of a new alliance. 

Unfortunately this convenience of meeting does 
not help the statesmen of non-European nations. I! 
the United States, for example, were a member 0! 
the League, the secretary of state certainly should 
not attend the semi-annual meetings, because he, lik« 
the president, should stay at home unless some ex 
traordinary emergency calls him abroad. It is on 
thing to be absent from one’s post for a few days, to 
be within a day’s journey of home, and it is quit 
another to be absent a month, to be a week awa) 
from home—especially if there should happen to b 
a domestic crisis. 

Because of the fact of these frequent conferences 
which should, if there is any statesmanship left 
the world, lead to better understandings betwe: 
governments, I believe thoroughly in the League 0 
Nations as an influence for peace in Europe. It is n 
that a crisis may arise between two European nations 


and that then the League, with all its elaborate pea 
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machinery, will step in and settle the crisis, but that 
the frequent meetings in Geneva will help to prevent 
crises from ever arising. All the elaborate peace 
machinery ever invented, and this of course includes 
the League itself, is absurdly unimportant and in- 
competent as compared with the frequent diplomatic 
interchanges which build up friendly understanding 
between the nations. 

If world peace is ever to be secure, that is what will 
do it, not the arbitration treaties and the Kellogg 
Pact and the League of Nations, although all of 
these instrumentalities have their uses, either in build- 
ing up better feeling by showing that the nations can 
act together, or, as a last resort, to preserve the peace 


Photo: European Picture Service. 
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if diplomacy has been inept or dishonest and has 


therefore failed. 


Du League of Nations has been a valuable influ- 
ence in creating anti-war sentiment, but | do not 
know of a single instance in which it has prev ented 
war. The stock instances, continually quoted by 
League disciples, were certainly examples of disputes 
between nations which were settled amicably with 
the assistance of the League, but it has never seemed 
to me that they were of a nature to bring about war 
In any case. Someone said recently that the Kellogg 
Pact had made it possible for nations to fight each 
other without calling it war, and that the League of 


Nations was not interested to 
























stop trouble that was not ac 
tual or potential war. Both 
assertions are false but the 
remark shows the growing 
feeling of irritation against the 
various beautiful devices 
which men in their wisdom 
and in their folly have invent 
ed to prevent war. 

Lift humanity into a realm 
of tolerance and wisdom and 
will have no 


you War®rs 


but [Continued on page 52| 















Statesmen chatting in- 
formally during a lull in 
sessions—a typical scene 
along corridors.“ As I see 
it,” says Mr. Castle, “the 
principal value of the 
League of Nations, up 
to the present moment, 
has been that it offered 
a meeting place where 
statesmen of Europe get 
together without blare 
of trumpets to discuss 
common problems.” 


The League, all concede, 
has lost prestige. Japan 
and Germany have an- 
nounced that they will 
withdraw in 1935... 
The demonstration 
(right) in Tokyo, voiced 
hearty approval of the 
government's decision. 
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The Secret 


of French 
Stability 


By John Brangwyn 
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== are in France, as any travel bureau will 


enthusiastically inform you, cathedral towns and 
chateau towns, royal towns and university towns, great 
industrial towns and port towns. But all of these are 
quickly affected by world conditions. They belong to 
the outer fabric of French life, as easily torn as that 
of any country. The secret of French stability and 
prosperity does not lie hidden in them. 

Nor is it to be found in the reserves of the Bank 
of France, any more than in the proverbial woollen 
sock, the traditional savings bank of the French 
farmer. It is written in the names of more than a 
score of little towns, whose population ranges from 
hve to twenty thousand, which have rooted them- 
selves so firmly during centuries of hard work that 
they have been able to hold on grimly to whatever 
markets they had through war, pest, famine, and in- 


ternational conferences. 
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In France, the “one foot in indus 
try, one in agriculture” idea is not 
theory; it is a time-proved ancho) 


for riding through depression gales. 


Roquefort is famed for fine cheese, 
the world knows that, but not that 
to get the milk from 500,000 ewes 
it is necessary to kill their lambs. 


And the skin of these lambs is th: 
basis of a big “kid” glove industry. 
At Millau, for instance, populatioy 
16,000, where gloves have been 
made since 1193 A. D., some 200, 
000 pairs are turned out annuall) 
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These are towns you are never likely to visit, for 


they are not starred upon travel or tourist maps. Bu 
if you were to add them and their achievements to 
gether, their will to work in isolation, their conten! 
ment with the modest reward of their labor, you 
would find a sum so important to the integrity o! 
French welfare that you would begin to understand 
why the real foundations of the country have not ye' 
been shaken in the present sinister situation. 

You can, in many instances, actually hear thes: 
small French towns if you listen intently. Some 0! 
them have been making the same energetic and di 
termined sounds since the Middle Ages. Some even 
longer. For the mill-stream, there long before th: 
mill, is still there and as noisy, even though its for¢ 
is now used for hydro-electric power. 

Listen here on the edge of the river Bienne in th 
Jura Mountains; the sound is from Claude Girod s 
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new smithy. Here in this valley, so dark that they 
have named it the Black Valley, the abbot has given 
Girod permission to set up a forge on the water- 
course. 

You are in the year 1531. All this land belongs to 
the monastery and no one covets its ownership be- 
cause of the lack of soil and the lack of sunshine. The 
widest part of the valley is only 500 feet, the nar- 
rowest, 150 feet. Here Girod hammers and bangs 
above the clamor of 
the rushing water, 
day in and day out. 
Yet in 1555 he loses 
his smithy because he 
cannot pay. his taxes! 

That is the begin- 
ning of the town of 
Morez, where today 
are produced nine- 
tenths of all the spec- 
eyeglass 


tacle and 


frames made in 
France, For Girod’s 
successor hammered 
and banged too, and 
industry was rewarded by getting a foot- 
hold. Yet what irony! Here, where the soil 
is so thin that you can come at the rock 
with your fingers, the smiths set to making 
sickles and scythes for the happier people 
where the valley opens into the plain— 
sickles and scythes, until they go to mak 
ing horseshoes and horseshoe-nails. That 
is irony too, for the people here climb on 
foot through the steep valley and up the 
steeper slopes of the mountains to the vil- 
lages which have chosen the ridge for the 


sake of the sunshine. 





Today the town on its one long street, 
which parallels the Bienne, has 5,000 in- 
habitants, 3,000 of whom are at work in 
houses—some of them enlarged into small 
factories—that were standing a hundred 
and fifty years ago. And they still call the 
shop, big or little, “the forge,” unconscious 
tribute to Claude Girod and his initiative. 
No big chimneys, no smoke or confusion; 


A pleasant auto ride from Paris takes you 
to Beauvais, cathedral city. “It has been but 
tons at Beauvais since the 12th century.” 
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the Bienne is still at work for them, the electric motor 
hts into their work magically. 

Now you are in Picardy, not far from the ocean, 
in a country of apple orchards. Across the slightly 
rolling fields you see here and there, fairly close to 
gether, bunches of trees, above which shows the 
church-spire. The road curls picturesquely through 
these small villages, as tranquilly indifferent to its 
usefulness asa country road, sure of its virtue, can be. 
you 


Listen as come 


into the tree shad d 


street of the village. 


From the window 
nearly 


of the 


as large as the 
wall low, one 
storied house comes the 
St. Chamond—an indu 
trial islet ina sea of tre 


fai 
{ third of the population 
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The clack-clack of hand-looms and the whir of textile machines is to }. 
heard in villages throughout France. Lace-making is a typical home in 
dustry. Left: a fine example of 16th century Venetian point, “Reticella. 
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Photo (left): Courtesy of L’ 4rt Reeve Paris. Photo: Ewing Galloway 





rasping noise of a file. Look into it and you will see the forge, 
the workbench, the tools of a locksmith, and the sooty walls 
which tell of generations of hard work. One man is working, 
or two, or the whole family, at locks and keys, screws, nuts and 
bolts, brass finishings for fine furniture—at whatever the villag: 
has for a specialty. For of the twenty-seven villages in th 


Vimeu, no two work at the same product. 


i. 1636, a German or Flemish clockmaker settled here—why. 
no one knows—and demanded help in the making of his keys. 
And they say that from this sprang the industry which today 

it seems incredible—produces what is worth at least 50,000,001 
francs a year. For France exports about 3,000 tons of such articles 
as the Vimeu makes and most of them come from here. 

From the very beginning, coal and iron and copper had to b: 
brought here; most of it came in at the sniall port of St. Valery, 
from which, in 1066, William the Conqueror sailed out to 
England. Today the electric energy has to be brought here from 
the North of France, but it is profitable to do so. And the lock 
smith, artist that he is, finds modernity his aid, in that the rough 
work is now done in factories which have sprung up, while he 
does only the finishing. His work is brought to him and th« 
finished product taken away by automobiles with a regular 
schedule. 

And he works as he pleases—fifteen hours one day, the next 
in his orchard or in his wheat, or in his garden. For he is a 
farmer, one of those who foregather in a village and seek out 
their small parcels of land to work. For in Picardy it is the 
smallness of the holdings which has determined the industr\ 
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of the farmers. Here in the Department of the 
Somme, thirty-eight per cent of the farmers own less 
than five acres and only two per cent more than one 
hundred acres. 

Through a richer country, a pleasant auto ride 
from Paris, where the farms are larger, the houses 
somewhat more roomy and comfortable, you can 
reach Beauvais, whose cathedral expresses the am- 
bition of a bishop. The cathedral looming above the 
houses of the town, is so large that it could hold in 
its choir the towers of Notre Dame in Paris. 

But no such megalomania dominated the people 
roundabout. It has been buttons at Beauvais since the 
twelfth century. For eight hundred years they have 
been making in these little houses of the Oise, in the 
villages, along the country roads, every sort of button 
they could adventure upon. They made them, to be- 
gin with, of wood, bone, and metal. When the day 
dawned for celluloid and galalith and all the man- 
made substitutes for the primitive raw materials, 
Beauvais did not show aristocratic disdain but kept 
on. Factories came into being, One enterprise alone 
occupies 3,000 of the people here. But it is admitted 
that the best work is done by the man who stays at 
home, close to his garden, within his own hedge and 
behind his own workshop window. 

But speaking of buttons reminds us of umbrella 
handles, vanity cases, cigarette lighters, and the like. 


We must hie us back to the Jura, where the name of 
Photo: eR 
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the town of Oyonnax has become a sort of trade 
word for their production. Here is a town of twelve 
thousand, living from this one industry. In good 
years, Oyonnax uses 500 tons of raw materials a day, 
and sees 150,000,000 francs worth of its innumerable 
products find a market. 

Another Jura Mountain town of 12,000, known 


chiefly to the English, is Saint Claude. It is here, in a 


most fantastic setting, that | Continued on page 61| 


































France is rich in rivers, 
used since earliest times 
for power; now electricity 
Whe 
ever the water 1s pure and 
suffi tent youll find pa 
per mills. Annonay, not 
far from Lyons, ts cente 

of this industry, 
mayor is the“Rag Kin, 


turns the wheels. 


sna , 
and the 


An ancient fortress « 
Thiers (left) is a re 
minder that the towns- 
folk have been making 
knives since the da 

when knighthood 
ered. Today its indust) 
employs 15,000 person 
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Six Objects? 
YES — 


Says John Nelson 


Immediate Past President, Rotary International 


B.. DETROIT convention of Rotary Interna- 


tional approved a recommendation of the Council 
on Legislation that the proposed enactment to re- 
state the objects of Rotary submitted at Detroit be 
referred to the Board of Directors “for further study 
and presentation of an enactment to the 1935 con- 
vention, and that in the interval the Board give wide 
publicity* .. . to the desirability of a concise re-state- 
ment of the objects of Rotary formulated in good 
literary style and capable of being expressed in vari- 
ous languages to convey the same meaning.” 

I have been asked to state through the Rorartan 
the nature of this proposal and the reasons for it. 

The history of the matter must first be given. 
During his administration, Past President Clint An- 
derson was disturbed to find in how many instances 
the Aims and Objects Plan was not being followed. 
That concern was shared by others who had become 
convinced that many clubs which claimed to be 
“A & O Plan” were not doing so. 
Past President asked the Aims and Ob- 


jects Committee, of which I was, during his year, 


working on the 
Anderson 


the chairman, to go into the matter and report to 


the Board. 
the failure more generally to adopt the A & O Plan 


Our investigations convinced us that 


was in part due to some confusion in the minds of 
club officers as to what the Aims and Objects Plan 
was, or in what relation it stood to the Six Objects. 

The Six Objects of Rotary express Rotary’s pur- 
pose and are fairly generally understood. The Aims 
and Objects Plan simply provides the forms through 
which Rotary clubs can effectively work to attain 
the ends set forth in the Six Objects. One is com- 
plementary to the other. The relationship, however, 
is not always readily apparent, particularly to inex- 


* Comment from readers w !! be welcomed The Fd:tors. 
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THE OBJECTS . 
OF ROTARY , 
1906 


Ist: The promotion of the busi- 
ness interest of its members. 


es, 
——— 


2nd: The promotion of good fel- 
lowship and other desiderata 
ordinarily incident to Social 


Clubs. 
The advancement of the best i 
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interest of Chicago and the 
spreading of the spirit of 

civic prideandloyaltyamong | | 
its citizens. VI 
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Rotary’s statement of 
objects is an evolu- 


tion, already having ae e 

had eight revisions. wares og 2 
easwe* os o° Pd . 
Pe need < - . Bi s 

: : oe = - o : « 

perienced club officials, pee ee se 

and my committee, igen S aM 

consisting of Fred Bur- ee aks r 


ay 1 


ley, of Australia; Ig- 

natius Bjorlee, of Maryland; W. de Cock 
Buning, of Holland; Charles L. Wheeler, of San 
Francisco, and myself, felt that a great service coul:! 
be rendered to Rotary if the inter-relation of the two 
could be more clearly established and explained, and 
worked on the matter steadily throughout the year 
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If the reader will take the trouble to refer to his 
constitution, he will find that the Six Objects have 
expression in four major activities, namely, Club, 
Vocational, Community, and International Service. 
On closer scrutiny, he will find that in reality there 
is but one object in Rotary, namely, the ideal of serv- 
ice and that the so-called Six Objects are merely an 
application of this common ideal to a number of 
activities. On the other hand, the program of Rotary 
is carried out through four major committees—Club, 
Vocational, Community, and International. 

We felt that while, strictly speaking, there is but 
one object in Rotary, it would very much simplify 
things if the Six Objects could be condensed into 
four and each of these objects be given a definite 
relation to the corresponding four activities to which 
| have already alluded. Hence, we condensed both 
into one brief document in which the objects of 
Rotary were reduced to four and the corresponding 
four activities of Rotary were shown in a parallel 
column. This was then submitted, as already stated, 
to a number of prominent and experienced Rotarians 
in different parts of the world and the form, the 
text, and the phrasing subjected to critical scrutiny. 





THE OBJECT 
OF ROTARY 


As Proposed at the. Detroit 
Convention 


Ts object of Rotary is to recognize the ideal of 
service as a basis for worthy endeavor and to 
encourage amd foster the application of this ideal by 
business and professional men in all their relation- 
ships. Rotary therefore seeks: 


(1) To develop friendship, understanding and co- 
operatfon in personal, business and professional re- 
lationships among its members united in the fellow- 
ship of Rotary throughout the world. 


(2) To recognize the worthiness of all useful occu- 
pations and encourage Rotarians to dignify their 
callings and serve society better through the ap- 
plication of high ethical standards. 


(3) To stimulate busimess and professional men to 
a quickened interest im public welfare, to active 
public service, and to exemplify sound standards of 
conduct in community and civic affairs. 


(4) To advance international understanding, good- 


will and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional mem united in the ideal of 


service. 
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The combined opinions of all those consulted, broad- 
ly, are expressed in the enactment as ultimately 
phrased. 

The committee recognized that in addition to 
producing a logical and concise document in which 
the objects of Rotary should be integrated with the 
Aims and Objects Pian, it was necessary to avoid 
phraseology which did not lend itself to correct in 


terpretation into other languages. 


q. overcome this difficulty pro\ ed a very formid 


able task. First we translated the text into other lan 


and then re-translated back into English. 


guages 
This process proved to be helpful in some respects, 
but the committee soon recognized that even such 
a system as this was far from providing all the safe 


With this, 


the committee when it 


guards desired. as well as other factors 


in view, submitted its final 
report to the Board of 1932-33 in June of the latter 
year, did so with a suggestion that the whole matte: 
be transmitted to the Board of Directors of the fol 
lowing year for further study and revision. This was 
done and the Aims and Objects Committee of 1933 
34, headed by Murray Hill, 
Glyndon H. Crocker, of Cortland, 

D. Head, of Montclair, New 
Langley, of Cheltenham, England, 


Faddin, of Hope, Arkansas, 


part of its time to a meticulous re-examination and 


and consisting also of 
New York: Wal 
Jersey; L. Scot 
and Edward Mx 


] 
Arye 
MAY 


also devoted a 
revision of the document 1 In question. They, too, con 
ferred with m:z iny whose counsel was helpful, and 
fin: lly submitted to last years Board of Directors 


the proposed enactment in the form stated her 


under: 
ROTARY—ITS OBJECT 
The object of Rotary is to recognize the ideal of service as 
a basis for worthy endeavor and to encourage and toster thi 


application ot this ideal by busine ss and prot sstonal nen im 


all their relationships. Rotary therefore secks 


1. To develop friendship, understanding, and coéperation 
I I £ 


in personal, business, and protessional relationships among 


its members united in the fellowship of Rotary shotine vhout 


the world. 


To recognize the worthiness of all useful occupations 


} 


and encourage Rotarians to dignify their callings and ser 


society better through the ap plication of high ethical stand 
ards. 

To stimulate business and professional men to a quicl 
ened interest in public welfare, to active public service, and 
to exemplify sound standards of conduct in community and 
civic affairs. 


| 


international un- [Continued on p 


To advance 
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Revise Rotary’s 


Six Objects? 
NO — 


Says Edward F. cFaddin 


Chairman, Extension Committee, Rotary International 


E.. question at hand 1s vital to every Rotarian. 


My convictions for retaining the Six Objects are so 
strong that I must differ with my friend, John Nel- 
son, a man admired and loved by all. On this very 


question he wrote me several months ago: 
Rotary will only be kept on the straight path by men 
and strongly. The greatest 


expressing their views trankly 
would be an official 


calamity that could come to 
family of “yes-yes” men. 
So much by way of preface: Let us examine the 


Rotary 


question at issue. 

The present Six Objects of Rotary came into exist- 
ence at the Los Angeles convention in 1922. At that 
time, Rotary had 1,300 clubs, with 83,000 members. 
Today Rotary has 3,700 clubs, with 151,000 members. 
So the great majority have come into Rotary since 
the adoption of the Six Objects. The question of re- 
vising these objects, and a proposed revision, came 
up as Proposed Enactment No. 34-2 in the Legislative 
Council at Detroit; and a motion there prevailed that 
action be deferred on the proposed enactment for one 
year in order to give every Rotarian an opportunity 
to study this question. 

In defining the terms of this debate, I understand 
there are two burdens on the affirmative: (1) To 
show that the present Six Objects should be revised; 
and, (2) to offer a definite revision, and show that 
such revision will be a material improvement. 

Not having seen any new revision offered by the 
affirmative, | presume that Proposed Enactment No. 
34-2 of the Detroit convention will be offered. Against 
that proposed enactment, several amendments have 
already been Director 
Miyaoka, of Japan, and Bart Holtham, of the Cana- 
both claim that even the 


oftered by its advocates, 


dian Advisory Committee. 
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and amendments to 


(New Jersey) 
alike offered sub- 
stitutes to certain 
others. So, if Proposed Enactment No. 34-2 is offered 
as the proposed revision, then there are already on 
file with the Legislative Council so many objections 
offered by friends of the affirmative, that the nega- 
tive can well let the affirmative “fight among itself.” 

Let us now consider arguments of those who fa- 


sections, 


vor revision. 

(A) To integrate the Six Objects with the Aims 
and Objects Plan. This is the argument most fre- 
quently advanced by those seeking to change the Six 
Objects, saying that the Aims and Objects set-up of 
Rotary provides for a four-lane avenue of Rotary 
service, to-wit: Club, Vocational, Community, and 
International; and that the Six Objects of Rotary 
should be revised to integrate or correlate tuem tv 
the Aims and Objects Plan. 


When analyzed, this argument seems unsound 
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Prior to the Ostende convention in 1927, the set-up 
of Rotary committees was: Rotary Education, Busi- 
ness Methods, Expansion, Classification, Boys Work, 
etc. At Ostende there was adopted the plan of com- 
mittee set-up originally used by the Rotarians of the 

British Isles, and 
called the “Aims 
and Objects Plan,” 
which at that time 
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when translated ... 
lose some beauty and 
luster, the fault 1s 
that of the transla 
tor’s skill, and not 


the document itsel Be 
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ice; and (3), Community Service and Boys Work. It 
was not until the Dallas convention in 1929 that 
“Boys Work” was dropped as part of the title of the 
Community Service Committee; and that Interna 
tional Service was recognized and adopted as the 


fourth committee. 


Been now, many want to change the plan by add 
ing a fifth committee for Youth Service. So the Aims 
and Objects Plan is really a set-up for administrative 
purposes, and subject to char ge as conditions war 
rant. But the Six Objects of Rotary constitute the 
Magna Carta for Rotarians all over the world. Why 
can we not have the Six Objects as they now are, and 
still have the Aims and Objects Plan as it is? Or as it 
may be changed? The two have gone along together 
for the past five years. To re-state the Six Objects of 
Rotary now to make them fit the Aims and Objects 
plan is to destroy a fundamental document to suit 
a temporary committee set-up. 

(B) Translation problem. 
The next argument advanced 
for re-statement is that the 
present Six Objects are not sus 
ceptible of easy translation into 


1 
sh: 


languages other than Engl 
and, therefore, other Eng 
lish words should be used 
to avoid erroneous shades 
of meaning which arise 
when the Six Objects are 
translated into some other 
language. 

[ submit that this is no 
argument. The words used 
in the Six Objects of Ro 
tary are everyday, ordinary, English words. The 
Bible has been translated into various languages. 
No one has yet urged an entire re-stating of the 
Holy Scriptures because the same were not sus 


ceptible of being translated into some dialect. If 


9 
5 
the Six Objects, when translated into some lan 
guage other than English, lose some beauty and 
luster, the fault is that of the translator’s skill, and 
not the document itself. 

Further, it should be mentioned that in Proposed 
Enactment No. 34-2, care was taken to use the iden 
tical phrases and expressions in the revision as 


appear in the Six Objects. | Continued on page 45| 
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Let’s Use the 
Grand Jury! 


By William Feather 


ie in the summer of 


I was invited by Judge 
H. Silbert, who was 


1933 
Samuel 
about to begin his term as pre- 
siding judge of the criminal 
branch of the Common Pleas Court of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, to be foreman of the grand jury. He 
told me that the appointment had given him great 
concern, and that from a long list which he had com- 
piled, the choice had narrowed down to my name. 

Our jury began work on September 5 and con- 
tinued in active service until December 21 when 
we were discharged. Perhaps never before in the his- 
tory of the county has any grand jury, appointed for 
a regular term of court, created so much excitement. 

Before taking office, I had consulted my attorney 
and asked him to give me a summary of the powers 
of a grand jury. I had also counselled with a former 
foreman. They had told me that the jury enjoyed 
unlimited subpoena power and that it could summon 
to its presence for questioning any person in Ohio, 
and that it could bring to its offices for study any 
records in the state. 

After the jury had been in session for three weeks, 
the members became restless. The members said that 
only the cases of “poor fish” and “small fry” came 
before the jury. They suspected that organized crim- 
inals enjoyed political protection, and that either they 
were not arrested for known crimes, or, if arrested, 
were not prosecuted. 

One afternoon I heard over the radio a talk by 
former District Attorney George Z. Medalie, one 
of the foremost foes of racketeers, in which he said 
that these men, who seem superior to criminal law, 
could be driven from any community by a policy 
of constant harassment by the police and law-en- 
forcement officials. He said that the same kind of 
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Author Feather—he be- 
lieves that citizens ar 
not so helpless in cop- 
ing with the gangster 
as 1s generally though: 







Photo: 
Silverberg, 
Cleveland. 





technicalities could be used to put the crooks in jail 
that their attorneys use to keep them out. 

Our jury had heard many cases involving “carry- 
ing of concealed weapons.” In Ohio, under the law 
and the interpretation of the law, it is a penitentiary 
offense to carry a gun, To indict and convict, it is 
merely necessary to prove that an individual had a 
gun on his person or within easy reach, and he can 
be sent to the penitentiary for from one to three years. 


Our jury had heard a case in which four no- 
torious gunmen had become angered because the 
colored chauffeur of their expensive automobile had 
been edged out of comfortable room in a parking 
space by a taxicab. When the chauffeur backed into 
the cab, the hoodlums jumped out and “socked” the 
cab driver. A group of negroes who were loitering 
in front of the Black-and-Tan night club where the 
brawl occurred, came to the defense of the white 
driver. At the conclusion of the free-for-all, the gun- 
men drove off, and fifteen minutes later a different 
car appeared at the scene. Twenty or more shots 
were fired from the rapidly moving automobile. Win- 
dows were broken and one innocent old man was 
shot through the leg. 

Police told the jury that fifty colored folk wit- 
nessed the episode and could identify the marauders, 
but only two could be induced to testify. 

This made me indignant. We indicted the four 
gunmen on the evidence we had, and later, although 
one jury found the men were not guilty, another 
jury found them guilty of bribing the principal wit- 
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ness in the case in which they had been acquitted. 

After hearing the evidence in this case, it occurred 
to me that if the police really wanted to round up 
the so-called public enemies, it was merely necessary 
to search them persistently for guns which, if found, 
should lead them directly to the penitentiary. Fail- 
ing to find guns, it occurred to me that the police 
could by diligence and resourcefulness arrest them 
for committing some misdemeanor, such as speeding, 
parking in the wrong place, driving without a proper 
license, or for driving while intoxicated. Having 
been arrested, they could, if all arms of the law de- 
sired to codperate, be given maximum sentences if 
found guilty. 

This program seemed simple, 
and the chief of police and the 
director of public safety were sum- 


Silverberg, Cleveland. 





broaden its study. Judges, crime experts, probation 
officers, criminal record clerks, insurance underwrit 
ers, and property owners were summoned in a stead 
stream for five weeks. 

The jury carried on its regular routine work of 
hearing the evidence in the general run of uninter 
esting and common crimes, devoting three mornings 
a week to such work. At this point, the regular grand 
juries had been in the habit of stopping. On the two 


ot her days of the week, 













our jury sought evi 
dence to show a defi 
nite link between or 
ganized crime and 
politics. 

In its report it was 
able to state that the 


hookup between crime 












awakened Cleveland to the fact that crime in its midst could be 
Above is Capt.Emmett Potts, who supplied important information tothe jury. 


moned to appear before the grand jury for question- 
ing. In their answers they said that professional 
crooks and gunmen were “too smart” to carry guns, 
except when they had a “job” to do. Then it was 
their custom to pick up the guns a few minutes be- 
fore the crime was to be committed and get rid of 
them promptly after the shooting. For the other pro- 
posed harassment, they said the police force was 
inadequate numerically. The major part of the force, 
they said, was needed for traffic work, parades, car- 
nivals, field days, etc. 

An apparent indifference and a boast that crime 
was on a rapid decrease in the city led the jury to 





and politics created one 
of the foremost plagues 
of modern life. It called 
upon the bar associa 
local labor 


tion, the 


federation, and the 
women’s organizations to help 
in the eradication of the evil, 
pointing out that with prohibi 
tion repeal a fact, public opinion 
was eager for a house-cleaning. 

The entire city was aroused. 
Many wrongful court practices, 
which led to delays and in 
justices in important criminal 


cases, were corrected at once. 


This grand jury (Foreman Feather, right rear) took its work seriously—and 


One lawyer who regularly prac 
checked. : ee 

ticed in the criminal courts was 
twice indicted and twice con 
victed for bribing witnesses. Important hirelings of 
racketeers were ordered to the penitentiary, after 
their cases had be en allowed to drag for almost a 
year in the courts. Dozens of protected vice joints 
closed up, and the intimidation and destruction of 
property practiced by certain labor unions practically 
ceased, 

The important accomplishment, however, was thi 
restoration of the grand jury to usefulness. The pub 
lic had forgotten, and the public officials had nursed 
the forgetfulness, that the grand jury is the layman’s 
last defense in combatting protected and organized 


crime. Not much activity can be expected from 11 














litical party that has accepted ubstantial contribu 


and vote-service from racketeers. 


L1ONnS 


The grand 


jury, however, with the exception of the foreman, 


is drawn from the panel, and “fixing” is difficult. 

Grand juries that are asleep to their rights and 
duties are useless, of course, except as a rubber stamp 
for the prosecutor, but any jury in Ohio, or in any 
United States, as far as I know, 


other state 1n the 


may initiate a study of crime or seek evidence on 


which to indict, at any time. It may do this without 
consultation with the judge or prosecutor; in fact, it 
may do so despite the Opposition of these agents of 
The jury may call on the judge and prose- 


legal 


) appeal may he made to the pa 


the law. 


utor for assistance, and if such assistance 1s 


refused, overnor of 
the state for a special prosecutor. 


| 


The jury may even ask for funds to employ legal 


counsel and accountants, if these are deemed _ neces- 


sary, and such funds will likely be forthcoming if the 
jury has the support and respect of the community. 

In every county which includes a large city there 
are cesspools of crime and corruption in 
numerous small suburban communities 
which remain uninvestigated for years 
because none of the usual agencies of the 
law see any advantage in an investiga- 
tion. Grand juries can perform an impor- 
tant public service by uncovering such 
iniquity. Persons and records may be sub- 
poenaed at will, and major guilt can often 
be established. 

In New York there has been for many 
years an organization known as the As- 
sociation of Grand Jurors of New York 


County. It has argued for a decade that 





the grand jury is an arm of the law that 
is too little used. 
In an issue of The Panel, published by 


the association, this statement appeared: 


The grand jury is the last stronghold of the 


layman’s initiative in criminal law. It has enor- 
mous powers and mandatory duties but seldom 
exercises its powers because its members have 
aware of the full extent of their 


Acting on its 


not be en made 


powers and duties. own motion 


or courageously directed by an aggressive prose- 


cutor, the grand jury is the one agency of the 


-_ . » we , ; 
Cleveland s Chief of Police Ge ve Mato- 


fof 


witz told the jury that the professional gun- 

men knew Ohio's law, were “too smart 
“e a” 

fo ca j ad vi n except ft c ao 11 2 a 0b. 
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law feared by all racketeers and by all strongly entrench« 
oficial wrongdoers. 

Although, like many American citizens, I long had 
sought to evade jury duty from a feeling of help 
lessness and futility, | have gained a new enthusiasm 
for public service, now that I see that a layman is 
not as helpless as he has assumed himself to be. 


4 EARNESTLY urge my fellow citizens to accep 
jury service when called, and promptly to express 
indignation when aroused by lax practices in th 
courtroom or the grand jury room. It is so uncom 
mon for a jury member to say anything, or in th 
opinion of those connected with the court or pros 


cutor’s office, to know anything, that even a mild 





statement of Prone or surprise is news. 

Work on the petit or grand jury is interesting 
and reveals to the layman a side of life of which | h 
might otherwise always be profoundly ignorant. |! 
intelligent citizens who accept service on petit juries 
would express their anger when they serve for two 
weeks without once being [Continued on page | 
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Beside the entrance 
to the jury room of the 
Vew York Supreme 
Court sits the jury 
clerk, Joseph F. Me- 
Loughlin. He directs 
the handling of the 
prospective jurors. 
_. « Formerly 1,500 
were called monthly, 
but the number has 
been cut to 600 since 
the jury pooling 
plan was inaugurated. 


Photos! 
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What Rotarians Can Do About It 


By Charles Larned Robinson 


lice President, Association of Grand 
Jurors, New York County 


HE MAIL informed me one morning that I was 
chairman of the Better Citizenship Committee of the 
Rotary Club of New York. A telephone protest that 
| was busy on other boards and committees, not Ro- 
tary, but seemingly important, got me nowhere, so 
[ resorted to the threat that I liked to be active and 
might be too much so for the Rotary club. This was 
met by the challenge that I could not be too active 
in the right direction to suit the president, and there 
I was, in deeper than ever in a “put up or shut up” 
sort of a spot. 

Then came the realization of the opportunity to 
make use of the great prestige of Rotary for a good 
cause. I found that I had a fair average of Rotarians 
on the committee—but would they all work? “Sure. 
Tell us what to do.” Urging friends to sprinkle a 
vote or so amid election-day golf games wasn’t 
enough of an object for such energetic reformers. 

There was one duty of citizenship that I knew was 
being notoriously neglected. If anything needed bet- 
tering to a large degree, it was jury service. Very bad 
conditions existed in the local jury system, due to 





Intelligent help trom. business 
men has saved a New York court 
$ 300,000 in three years—and has 


secured a better type of jurors. 


jury dodging by citizens, and jury neglecting by the 
courts, conditions established by long usage. 

Most business men, who receive notice to serve on 
a jury, pull wires political and otherwise for exemp- 
tion. They consider themselves stupid if caught, and 
abused if obliged to serve. Few realize the impor- 
tance of this public service, unless fate brings them 
into court to have their cases passed on by “twelve 
good men and true”—nine of whom are usually 
impressionable morons. 

New York business men could not be blamed for 
such an attitude. In most of the courts, jurors were 
treated as a part of the court furniture. They were 
not allowed to converse or read. They were 
ordered around and snapped at by surly court at- 
tendants. They had to sit idle for hours—thinking 
of unanswered correspondence and neglected busi 
ness appointments—while the “calendar” was called 
by immature lawyers’ clerks. Dismissed for lunch, 


they returned to repeat the same thing for much of 














the afternoon—only a small part of their time being 
spent in actual jury work. Conditions being such, it 
was plain that Rotarians should be urged to do their 
civic duty and the courts to do their part. 

The Better Citizenship Committee was duly or- 
ganized and a luncheon meeting was called. To 
make it interesting and to get intelligent advice, I 
invited as guests men whom I knew to be familiar 
with the subject—a judge, a state assemblyman who 
had drawn jury bills, two newspapermen, and a man 
who had done some research in the matter. The 
luncheon day arrived with five important guests, 
four committee members, and a flock of alibis from 
the absent ones. Notwithstanding the small attend- 
ance, the meeting was interesting and instructive. A 
course of procedure was laid out. The four commit- 
tee Men went into a huddle about luncheon expenses, 
and assuming the usual perogative of a minority, 
voted that these be assessed on the full committee. 
Vhis arbitrary action brought about one resignation 
ind a nearly full attendance at subsequent meetings 

with, | am glad to say, the interested and enthus- 
lastic support of all the members. 

The first and most important move was an endeav- 
or to secure intelligent jurors; and the committee 
decided to ask the Board of Directors of the New 
York Rotary Club to offer its roster to the commis- 


sioner of juries for volunteer service. When this little 


bomb was dropped at the next board meeting, it 
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caused some consternation, but there was only on 
answer. We were either what we had been called— 
just “back-slapping song singers”—or “Service befor: 
self’ meant what it said. So the suggestion was 
somewhat hesitatingly adopted and carried. 

The offer was at first received rather skepticall y- 
particularly by the politicians. But when a numbe: 
of Rotarians waived legal exemptions, it was re 
ognized as sincere. The action was widely praised by 
the press, and it won the respect of the city depart 


ments which were involved. 


BR oT ARIANS did not find jury service as bad as 
expected; some found it interesting and instructive. 
There were others who had to do more than thei 
share. Andrew Dykes, the president of the New 
York Rotary Club at that time, and a volunteer, was 
later locked up for several weeks on a gangster case. 
He said he would not have missed the experience! 
Rotarians are much like Boy Scouts grown up; they 
can be depended upon to do the square thing i! 
shown the way. 

The next step of the committee was toward im- 
proving the conditions of jury service. A plan was 
worked out for a general assembly room having 
desks, telephones, and other business facilities, wher: 
the jurymen could sit in comfort, read, talk and 
smoke, or transact business. From this room, juries 


could be selected as they [Continued on page 44| 
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The Romance of the Maoris 


By Thomas Rast 


Past Governor, Fifty-third (New Zealand) District 


Post about the time when Vikings may have 
been exploring Labrador, Nova Scotia, and the coast 
of Maine, there lived in Ra‘iatea, an island of what 
is now the “Friendly Group,” a Polynesian navigator 
called Kupe. He was known for his intrepidity in 
a community where the virtue was common. Kupe 
paid a visit to Rarotonga, 500 miles from his home, 
and there decided to see what lay to the south. There 
are no details of that voyage of discovery. All that 
is known is that on a November morning, Kupe’s 
wife saw the clouds over the land to the 
north of Auckland, and from that came the 
Maori name for New Zealand—Aotea-Roa 
(the long white cloud). 

Kupe, like his white successors, was a 
painstaking discoverer. He 
explored the two main 1s- 
lands of New Zealand, and 
on his returning home 
committed to the priests 
and teachers all that he 
knew, including directions 
for navigators to Aotea- 
Roa. Kupe’s descendants 
thought New Zealand was 
still unpeopled. But soon 
after his visit, six canoes 


full of a people of Mela- 


_ EE ee 
. - — - 


nesian extraction were 
blown from their home in 
the Western Pacific and 
had landed at Ngamotu 
(near New Plymouth). 
For nearly two centuries 
they were undisturbed, 
and they multiplied until 
their settlements spread 
from Ngamotu to North 
Cape and round the penin- 
sula to the Bay of Plenty 
on the east coast. 









New Zealand’s native race, once 
periled by civilization, again 
is thriving and plays a big role 


in the affairs of the Dominion. 


But about the middle of the twelfth century an 
other navigator from the Tahitian islands came 


south. Toi-te-Ruatahi was his name. and aftet 


credible hardship he and his people landed in the 
Bay of Plenty. “Tuhoe,” “Children of the Priests,” 
they called themselves, and the legends are as misty 


as the name. It is plain, however, that they came in 


contact with the 
Melanesian tribes 
and proceeded to 


exterminate them 


Tors people called 
) i 00d Caruli) 


a 
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For the tourist off the prov. 
bial “ beaten path,” New Ze. 
land has much to offer. Th: 
scenery ranges from fiora 
(left) with palm trees ana 
snow-thatched mountains 
one vista, to forests and lon 
stretches which remind th. 
traveller of pastoral Englanc 


Trout up to forty pound 
aren't unknown in this coun 
try! Here ts a 976-lb. swora 
fish caught off the north coast 
perhaps the biggest ever landed. 
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ortraitss S. P. Andrew, Wellington, Photo: New Zealand Government 





Two New Zealand leaders—both Maoris. The late Sir James 
Carroll (left), one time acting prime minister, and Sir 
[pirana Neata, orator, leader of the young Maori Party. 


Ve 


the earlier settlers “Tangata-whenua” (aboriginals). The 
Maoris seized the aboriginal women and drove the men 
out. Finally, after much slaughter, the Tangata-whenua 
retired to the Chatham Islands, three or four days’ 
sail east of New Zealand, where they were the ances- 
tors of the Moriori race of which there are no purebred 
specimens now alive. 

For two hundred years the Tuhoes grew and multi- 
plied. Then came from Kupe’s old home another bold 
spirit named Turi. He quarreled with the high priest 
at Raiatea, and decided to leave for the land of which 
Kupe had left such fascinating stories. He settled at 
the Patea River, in South Taranaki, his people spread- 
ing from there to Kawhia in the North, and to the 
Wanganui River in the South. 

With Turi’s arrival the Maori settlement of New 
Zealand comes out of the mists of legends and stories. 
The main facts are known, and they make stirring 


reading. 


When Maori settlements had spread all over the 
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North and South Islands there came one da‘ 


another navigator who longed to cast anchor 11 
strange waters. Abel Tasman left his fricnc 
Van Dieman (he hoped he would be his fathe: 
in-law) and sailed south. Western Australia, 
Tasmania, only whetted his appetite for mor 
He continued south and ultimately touched th 
western coast of the South Island, looked in 
Cook Strait, tried to land on one of the North 
ern Islands, but at each stopping place was 
chased away by the warlike Maoris, who, alas! 
had found from intertribal strife that strangers 
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were not always to be welcomed. Tasman sailed 
away, and for another century, save for an occasional 
whaling ship from Salem or New Bedford, Aotea- 
Roa remained a brown man’s country. 

Then came Captain James Cook. He had much 
the same experience as Tasman, but was not so easily 
scared away. At all events, he claimed sovereignty 
over this unknown land for the British Crown, and 
so passed on to martyrdom and fame. 

The publication of the records of Cook’s voyages, 
and the loss of the American colonies, directed atten- 
tion towards the Pacific. At first Australia absorbed 
all official efforts. New Zealand was little known, 
and the British authorities were not seeking new re- 
sponsibilities. But with white settlement established 
in Australia, shipping between New Zealand and 
Andrew, Wellington. 


Portraits: S. P. 
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In 1814 Marsden made his first visit to North 
Auckland. He found conditions appalling. Might 
was right. The white men who had settled in the 
country and married Maori wives were mostly of 
low and some of them of criminal origin. De- 
bauchery of the natives was deplorable, sharp prac 
tice by both races was almost invariable, while the 
ruling chiefs, men whose authority not even the white 
men could challenge, cared for one thing only, the 
accumulation of firearms in order that they might 
conquer enemies less well provided with the sinews 
of war. 

Marsden was not dismayed. He established a 
mission, and he tried to awaken England to a sense 
of her responsibilities in regard to the Maori people. 
The response of the churches, Anglican, 
Methodist. Roman 
Catholic, made in 


that order. For 


and 
was 
a quar 
ter of a century, the mis 


| Continued on page 54 
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More Maoris who have made their 
mark (left to right): the late 
Sir Maui Pomare, the first Mao- 
ri health minister; the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick Augustus Bennett, the 
Maont bishop of New Zealand; 
Dr. Peter Buck, Yale professor. 





Sydney grew apace. The Maori peo- 
ple awakened interest. 

New Zealand was a happy refuge 
for the escaped convict, the whaling 
captains visiting Sydney spoke of its 
charms, and Maori visitors to Eng- 
land and to New South Wales quick- 
ened the interest of those who took 
their British citizenship as something 
more than affording them the chance 
of achieving material gains. Samuel 
Marsden, chaplain to the newly es- 
tablished Sydney settlement, met a 
Maori in Sydney, questioned him as 
to the conditions obtaining in New 
Zealand, and decided that the Maori 
race was too fine to be wasted. 
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S¢ ATCHING in daring xploits 

Columbus, a band of hard, Pqmpesians 1 
out canoes came to New 7Zpflind from 
centuries ago. Their descendaim the M: 
tury bridged the gap from sf age to 











Maori ls admirine an ornately carved storehouse. It is built on top 


» and, for obvious reasons, is often called a“ dog-proof pantry. 
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Typical of the proud old Mai chiefs 


side an 


Woth a sea tradition int he blood, Maori ¢ Aildrven early learn to 


love water. New Zealand is volcanic and abounds in hot springs. here shown int 











Characteristic of Maori-land ts the meeting house pictured above. Note 
the carved front, rich in symbolic significance to the student of ethnology. 
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v he Cloud Land’ 


ring thimxploits of a Leif Ericsson or a 
itdy Pdiimesians in six or seven huge dug- 
ew Zelind from “the north” some six 
scendam the Maoris, have within a cen- 
rom sie age to the twentieth century. 













{ Maori group in holiday dress of flax mats. The children, thanks to 


modern hygiene, ave healthy and often outstrip Ku 
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ude an ancient native house. 
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‘@g man on his mother’s The Maoris are fond of water sports and handle dug-out canoes with ski 
et, just study his face. ! water carnival is held annually at Watkato River on St. Pat I D 
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Making 
Ranks Safe 


By Rome C. Stephenson 


Former President of American Bankers’ Association 


A, opening gambit guaranteed to stir your 


American banker friend from the deepest lethargy 
these days is to ask him, “Well, how do you like 





working under civil service?” To this the only digni- 
fied retort is a familiar ribald gesture; verbal rebuttal 
is futile. The question contains just that microscopic 
grain of truth which makes it sting the average 
banker. For in all fairness the banker must admit 
that banking had come to such a crisis in early 1933 
that the government had to step in and take charge 
of those parts of the job which the bankers could 
not conceivably do for themselves. 

Five years ago, banking in the United States was 
subject to only a slightly greater number of laws 
than most lines of business. Institutions were peri- 
odically gone over by national or state bank exam- 
iners, financial statements were published when so 
ordered by the authorities, banks were subject to a 
few common-sense laws about the kinds of loans 
they could make, the proportion of deposits that 
could be loaned, and so on. These regulations were 


Underwood & Underwood 


impressive, 


Appropriately 


j not to say palatial, is the 


new building in Washing. 
ton which houses the Treas- 
ury Department. This de- 
partment 1s the integrating 
unit underlying the various 
banking activities of the 
government. Its operating 
budget exceeds $275,000. 


Henry Morgenthau,son of « 
former ambassador to Tu) 

key, heads this department. 
His salary is $15,000—les; 
a 15 per cent economy cut. 


doubtless good for bankers just as Josh Billings pro 
claimed fleas good for a dog “because they keep him 
reminded he’s nothing but a dog.” Beyond these 
regulations, Americans were free to run_ their 
banks about as they saw fit, and to try to make 
profits by the time-honored procedure of taking in 
more income than was paid out for expenses. 

In the year and a half that has elapsed between 
the national banking moratorium and the moment 
when this is written, the rules have been extended 
and changed. A banker in the United States today 
is subject to more laws than he thought possible 
eighteen months ago, and the conditions under 
which he operates are so different from what they 
were in those times that it is difficult to recognize 
the similarity. 

These changes in banking are of major sign 
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ficance to everybody in the United States and to 
many people beyond its borders, since no other busi- 
ness touches so many lines of human endeavor, or 
so intimately, as does banking. When the policies, 
the methods, the outlook of the banks shift, then 
the effect is felt everywhere, 

Certainly it is needless to go into the details of 
what everybody knows about the background. Peo- 
ple demanded their money from the banks, hoarded 
it. Even though a bank by all previous standards was 
in excellent condition—liquid, the technical term has 
it—as the deposits seeped away it was likely to find 
itself running out of cash and assets which were 
readily saleable. And banking is like few other busi- 
nesses in that it gets utterly no slack about paying 
what it owes; when it cannot pay, a bank has to 
close. Which, as you know, 1s exactly what hap- 
pened to thousands of American banks during the 
depression years, to the tremendous loss of their de- 
positors. In consequence, millions of thrifty indivi- 
duals determined never again to trust their money 
to banks. Nobody loved or trusted a banker, and it 
looked as though nobody ever would again. 

Over the protests of most of the nation’s bankers, 
the administration passed a bill providing machinery 
with which to insure bank deposits—at first under 
a temporary plan, to be followed by a more com- 
prehensive permanent plan. This Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation (FDIC) was set up to start 
its actual protection at a date which was then many 
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Photo: 
Eugene R. Black, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, Eugene Meyer’s successor as 


Federal Reserve Board governor. struction 





Underwood & Underwood 
Jesse H. Jones, of Texas, a former 
director, now chairman, Recon- 
Finance 


months in the future, on January 1, 1934. But despite 
this long delay, the passage of the bill immediately 
eased the public uncertainty. The air was cleared of 
the old distrust. And thereby was accomplished the 


first step in rebuilding the banks. 


We MUCH has been published about the deposit 
insurance plan, both from the platform and_ the 
printed page, that the average banker, not to men 
tion the layman, has become almost hopelessly con 
fused. Few are the bankers who can consider th« 
subject dispassionately. Mention deposit insurance 

or bank guaranty, as it is more often and inaccurately 
called—and the banker either delivers an oration in 
favor of the plan or else (more probably) gets red 
in the face, stutters, and shows every sign of incipient 
apoplexy. This typical opponent of the plan cites at 
great length the flat failure of deposit guaranty plans 
in the eight Mid-Western states which tried it 

few years ag 


5 


o, and proclaims that the federal plan 1s, 
by this precedent, inevitably going to fail and caus 
tremendous financial reverberations—but only afte: 
draining to the white meat every good bank to pay 
oft the losses of the poor banks. 

All this is so much oratory or muddled thinking. | 
am familiar with the state guaranty plans which 
failed. I happened to be one of the senior officers ot 
the American Bankers’ Association for some of th 
years when the state funds were going broke. And 


to this extent I agree heart- | Continued on page 46| 
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Harvey Couch, director of the Re 


construction Finance Corporation, 


Corporation. active in the stabilization program. 


Three Men Who Have Important Roles in the United States’ Financial Recovery Activities 
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Tue Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 


(1) The ideal of Service as the basis of all wort! 
enterprise. 


High ethical standards in business and professio: 


(3) The application of the ideal of Service by every R 
tarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The development of acquaintance as an opportuni: 
for Service. 


(5) The recognition of the worthiness of all useful o 
cupations and the dignifying by each Rotarian of }; 
Occupation as an opportunity to serve society. 


, The advancement of understanding, goodwill, ay. 
international peace through a world fellowship of busin 
and professional men united in the ideal of Service. 





Fditorial Comment 


Rocking-Chair Tourist 


Re A certain village lives a certain little old lady. 
Her hair is primly parted in the middle and it is 
white. A flock of lusty children know her as “granny.” 
Many of her hours are passed in an ancient rocking 
chair, and with a sly laugh she will tell you that the 
color of its tasselled fringe is appropriate for she is 
in the sunset of an active life. Sometimes you will 
tind her knitting. More often she is reading—usually 
cable news, or travel articles and books. 

“I call them my magic carpets,” she will explain. 
“Ever since I was a girl I have wanted to travel—but 
six children. Well you know how it was, not enough 
money or time. So—goodness! it’s at least fifty years 
ago—I started to travel a few minutes each day, sitting 
right here in this chair. It’s been my ocean liner, my 
pack train, yes—my airplane, I’ve explored jungles 
and climbed the Alps, and have travelled around the 
world ever so many times. I’m a globetrotter, really.” 

No doubt of it. She converses intelligently, which 
means open-mindedly as well as knowingly, about 
tar away peoples. She keeps up with developments 
in Europe. She knows something of the population 
and other pressures that tense the Orient. She has a 
working understanding of affairs in her own land. 
In short, though she hasn’t stirred outside her home 
town for ten years, her area of awareness, to use Dr. 
Harry Overstreet’s inspired expression, is the world. 


The Long-Run Way 


A REAS OF awareness. ... The man who first pro- 
posed enriching Rotary with the Sixth Object never 
saw this certain little old lady, but in spirit he and 
she are kin. Both have experienced the truth that 
basic to understanding and goodwill among nations 





is the expanding of the individual’s consciousness to 
include other peoples and the way they live. 

Who has not met the man whose horizon hardly 
reaches beyond his petty round of business and pe: 
sonal affairs ? Intellectually he is insular, yet for break- 
fast he drinks coffee grown in Brazil and eats toast 
made of wheat, the price of which 1s controlled by 
exports and imports, and then rides to work on rubbe: 
produced in Malaya. “Oh yes,” he will say, “some- 
time when my ship comes in I’m going to see tlic 
world.” But in the meantime, denied the full loaf he 
ignores the half which, in this case, is that very ex- 
cellent substitute for travel: reading. 

Everybody can make some time for reading. The 
late Theodore Roosevelt preached and lived the 
strenuous life, yet arbitrarily took ten or fifteen min 
utes each day to read poetry. Poetry, he explained, 
kept open the gates of his awareness to beauty. His 
example of planned reading each day on a certain 
subject is a good one to emulate. If the field selected be 
affairs in other lands, surprisingly quick returns in 
understanding international problems now obscure 
are sure to follow. 

The reader of these lines, for example, without lay- 
ing down this magazine can take a quick, vicarious. 
tour through typical small cities in France, observing 
how their industry and thrift buttress national sta 
bility. On other pages a New Zealand newspaperman- 
Rotarian will pilot you through those picturesque 
islands of the South Seas where white men are suc- 
cessfully working out better relations with the na 
tives. And still other pages bring an awareness of two 
schools of thinking about the strengths and weak- 
nesses of that far reaching experiment in interna 
tional codperation, the League of Nations. 

Of such glimpses into the lives and thinking of fel 
low human beings, across the street or across the sea, 
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is understanding born. And understanding, if but 
touched with imagination, becomes goodwill. It is 
along such lines, with the emphasis always on the 
individual and his relations with other individuals, 
that Rotary works. There’s nothing new nor startling 
about this idea—but, in the long run, it works. 


Busmess Among Rotarians 


BDaracticat questions often arise among sincere 
Rotarians relative to business transactions among 
Rotarians. For example, how far should a Rotarian 
go, or not go, in developing business among fellow 
members ? 

Rotary’s answer has been well stated by the 
Board of Directors in the following decision, made 


at their June meeting: 


The policy of Rotary with regard to business relations between 
Rotarians is that a Rotarian should not expect, and far less should 
he ask for, more consideration or advantages from a fellow Rotarian 
than the latter would give to any other business man with whom he 
is in business relations. 

Further, it is contrary to a Rotarian’s obligation toward his com- 
petitors and it is contrary to the principles of vocational service for 
a Rotarian to grant to a fellow Rotarian (because he is a Rotarian) 
privileges he would not normally accord also to others with whom 
he has business relations. True friends demand nothing of on 
another and any abuse of the confidence of friendship for profit is 
foreign to the spirit of Rotary. 

If new or increased business comes naturally to a Rotarian as a 
result of friendships which he has made in Rotary, that is a normal 
development which takes place outside of Rotary as well a 
and is not in any way an infringement of the ethics of Rot 


membe rship. 


The Law Is No Clock 


Wu ROGERS says, “We don’t give our crim- 
inals much punishment, but we sure give ‘em plenty 
of publicity.” 

Will was, of course, speaking about criminals in 
his own country. And as usual he was right—espe- 
cially on the publicity part. Perhaps it was less his 
natural avoidance of the trite than his respect for the 
truth, however, that kept him from observing that 
crime was much like the weather, of which Mark 
Twain, another American blender of wit and wis- 
dom, once remarked that “everybody talks about it 
but nobody does anything about it.” 

For something /s being done about crime in the 
United States. Wherever citizens aren’t too busy 
making money to give a few cents worth of time to 
the effort, they are getting results. It is easy to shrug 
one’s shoulders and make caustic remarks about 
“crooked lawyers and politicians”’—but that gets no 
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one anywhere, least of all the criminal into the peni- 
tentiary. It is another thing to do as certain Cleveland 
and New York citizens did, of whom Mr. Feather 
and Mr. Robinson write elsewhere in this issue, and 
take the law as it is and make it work. 

No doubt legal procedure needs revamping. Con- 
scienuious judges and lawyers will admit that. But 
even so, the citizen is far from being impotent and 
powerless. The root of the trouble is that too often 
he regards law and order as something to be wound 
up like a clock and then left to run by itself, forget 
ting eternal vigilance is the price of any worthwhik 
man-made going thing on earth. That crooked poli 
tics and broken justice are, in ultimate analysis, th« 
fault of the men and women who vote is an old- 
fashioned assertion, but true none the less. 

The army of gangsters and kidnappers and swin- 
dlers can be smashed /f citizens really want to do it. 
The machinery is at hand—but it needs manpow: 


to make it go. 
Crime Begins at Home 


© nee the channels of justice is important. 
So is “clamping down” on lawbreakers, especial 
such desperadoes as Dillinger. But such efforts do not 
eradicate crime, only the criminal. Jailing the law 

breaker or sending him to the electric chair disposes 
of Aim, but what is the net social gain if two restless 
youngsters immediately aspire to the underworld role 
he vacates? 

Here, then, is the nubbin of the whole crime prob 
lem, notwithstanding the expediency and necessity 
of coping with existing crime. 

Even a cursory glance at the picture reveals that 
youthful criminality is, as Dr. John Dewey notes, on 
the increase. The recent growth in the United States’ 
annual thirteen-billion dollar crime bill is due not 
to the hardened criminal, whose ranks are thinning, 
but the youthful recruit. Statistics from England and 
Wales bear that out, for there forty-two per cent of 
the persons found guilty of indictable offenses ]asi 
year were under twenty-one years of age. 

Dr. Dewey's analysis of the factors responsible for 
disrespect of law charts the field for further study. 
Much has been and will be done by the psychologists 
and criminologists, but when they are through the 
problem comes back home, to the community. the 
family, the individual. 

And there it will stay—until solved. 
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The Rotary Hourglass 


Miscellaneous news notes on activities and matters of interest to the Rotary family, gleaned 
from newspapers, club publications, and letters from correspondents around the world. 


= to China. Past Director Fong roo Sec, 
who “celebrated” July Fourth by having a 
major operation at Rochester, Minn., left August 
10 on the S.S. President Coolidge for Shanghai, 


having staged a fine recovery. 
* - . 
Five Athens Clubs. Much interest developed 


at a Rotary Club of Athens, 
Greece, in the fact that there are five Athens 


meeting of the 


Rotary clubs-——one in Greece and four in the 
United The 
several prominent local functionaries, including 
the president of the Council of Ministers, the 
Athens, heads 
parties, and representatives of the press. A 1 

Rotary was 


States. meeting was attended by 


primate of of various political 


of the world-wide growth of 


view 

illustrated by the map from the February, 1934 

issue of THe Rorartan, and “was very much 

appreciated by the prominent guests present “a 
* * . 

Got the Ring. When George H. Carley, sec 

retary otf the Rotary Club of Cooperstown, 


N. Y., and a member of the Rorartan’s family 
of contributors, recently was motoring in Penn- 
sylvamia, he stopped at a wayside filling station 
to get some gasoline—and to wash his hands. 
Some time later he missed his gold ring. He 
looked up the nearest Rotary club—Selinsgrove 

dropped a note to Frank S. Attinger, its se 
retary. In a few days came the ring. It had been 
lett on the counter. “I told the boys at Rotary 
ill about it,”” writes Secretary Carley, “as a sam- 


ple of one phase of Rotary service!” 


New Governor. John W. Kirkpatrick, of 


Edinburg, Tex., has been elected by the Board 


of Directors to serve as governor of the Forty- 
seventh District, succeeding the late Edward 
Wynn Seale, whose untimely death accurred 


during the Detroit convention. 


Attention: Globetrotters. The continental 
European office of the secretariat of Rotary Inter- 
Borsenstrasse, Zurich, 


national is now at 21 


Switzerland, 

And the Club of 
moved its offices to commodious quarters in 
Hotel Metropole (W.C.2). 


Rotary London now has 


Significant. Reports on Rotary club attend 
ance in the United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland, for June have been tabulated and 
yield the following data: 


June, 1954 May, 1934 June, 1933 


Highest district average 91.63% 94,49°% 93.13% 
Lowest district average 71.62% 80.70% 74.49% 
Grand average of all 

districts 82.74 86.40% 82.43% 
No. of clubs having average 

of 905% or better 804 971 680 

* . . 
Visitor. Manuel Mujfioz, who carried the 


story of Rotary from Chicago to San Francisco 
(where Rotary’s second club came into being, 


November, 1908), was a recent visitor to the 


secretariat of Rotary International. 


For Study. Should the district assemblies be 
held before, during, or after the district con- 
ference? That much-discussed question is being 
Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors (President R. L. Hill, Al- 
gernon Blair, John Nelson, and Robert F. 
Phillips), who will make a report to the Board 


studied by the 


at its January meeting. 
* * * 
N.LR.A. In the inadequacy of 
the terms of reference under which the United 
States N.I.R.A. Rotary Advisory 


was operating, and of the uncertainty as to its 


view of 
Committee 


status within Rotary International, and because 
of the fact that the situation with respect to 
industrial codes in the United States has some- 
what changed in the past year, the Board of 
Directors at a recent meeting, after expressing 
appreciation for its services, discharged the com- 
mittee. 


. * * 


President a Rotarian. General Oscar R. 
Benavides, president of the Republic of Peru, 
has been elected an honorary member of the 
Rotary Club of Lima. 


a ae 

New Clubs. Welcome to these new Rotary 
clubs: Fortaleza, Brazil; Bangalore, India; Ka- 
towice, Poland; Opava, Czechoslovakia; Ponto- 
toc, Miss., U. S. A. 

* * 7 

Returns. James H. Roth, who has been in 
the secretariat of Rotary International for the 
year past as head of the division for clubs in 
Ibero-America, is again “in the field,” giving 
service to Rotary clubs in South America, Cen- 
tral America, and Mexico. 

a. 

Proceedings Out. The Proceedings of the 
Twenty-Fifth Convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional (Detroit) is off the press. It is a hand- 
some 620-page book, bound in blue, and con- 
tains a remarkable amount of information of 
interest to Rotarians, such as convention speeches 
and discussions. 

a eee 

Growth. Rotary is still young, if uninter- 
rupted growth is an index of youthfulness, 
The following chart speaks for itself: 


1905 RUA wig ates win tae eal 1 
| ERS RS eS Senge Ree Reape ee ee 16 
SOR eae se bd, cb nen 186 
120 — ee each. Vg Be 758 
i Nama RE 2,096 
ee 3,349 
ee 3,694 


Since the first Rotary club was formed in 
February, 1905, 3,789 clubs have been char- 
tered. Only 95 charters have been cancelled, 
leaving a net of 3,694. Every year has seea 
an increase in the number of clubs—more than 
600 having been chartered since March, 1929, 
or an average of 120 annually. 

7 . * 

Re-elected. E. F. Harris, of Shanghai, China, 
honorary commissioner for Rotary International 
for China, Hongkong, and the Philippine 
Islands, has again been elected to the Shanghai 
Municipal Council. 


1934-35 Committees. President R. L. [1 
announces the following Committees: 


Aims and Objects—Herbert  Schofic! 
Loughborough, England; Ed. R. Bentley, Lal 
land, Fla., Fred Coulson, Abilene, Kans.; F, | 
James, Madras, India; O. B. Sellers, |] 
Worth, Tex. 


Club Service—Ed. R. Bentley, Lakeland 
Fla.; W. W. Emerson, Manitoba, Canada; Fd 
ward F. McFaddin, Hope, Ark.; Emmet Ri 
ards, Alpena, Mich.; Waldemar von Sch: 
Baden-Baden, Germany. 


Vocational Service—Fred Coulson, Abi! 
Kans.; Reidar Brekke, Trondhjem, Norw 
Thomas R. Cole, Seattle, Wash.; Ritchie Law: 
Jr., Harrisburg, Pa.; Joseph S. Porter, Sr., K 
sas City, Mo. 

Community Service—O. B. Sellers, | 
Worth, Tex.; L. Dudley Field, Rochester, N. \ 
Miguel Angel Gutierrez y Ramirez. Santi 
de Cuba, Cuba; Richard C. Hedke, Det 
Mich.; Bruce Williams, Joplin, Mo. 


International Service—F. E. James, M 
dras, India; Paul Baillod, Neuchatel, Switz 
land; J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green, k\ 
Will R. Manier, Jr., Nashville, Tenn.; Art 
S. Merton, Garden City, Cairo, Egypt. 

Boys Work—Richard C. Hedke, Det 
Mich.; Winthrop R. Howard, New York, N. \ 
A. J. McKenzie, San Antonio, Tex. 

Extension—Edward F. McFaddin, Hope, Ar! 
Ed. R. Bentley, Lakeland, Fla.; W. W. | 
son, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; Emmet 
Richards, Alpena, Mich.; Waldemar von Sch 
ven, Baden-Baden, Germany. 


Convention—Ed. R. Johnson, Roanoke, V2 
Alfred H. McKeown, Detroit, Mich.; Bruce I! 
Richardson, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; } 
bert Schofield, Loughborough, England; Mo 
tague S. Turner, Mexico City, Mexico; Ch 
L. Wheeler, San Francisco, Calif. 


Constitution and By-Laws—George © 
Hager, Chicago, Ill.; Robert E. Heun, Ric! 
mond, Ind.; Charles Reeve Vanneman, Alba: 
M.:-%. r 

Finance—Carl E. Steeb, Columbus, Oh 
Ernest W. Dunbar, Cambridge, Mass.; Nob'e 
R. Jones, St. Louis, Mo.; John Nelson, Mont: 
Quebec, Canada; Edouard Willems, Brus» 
Belgium. 

Investment—Noble R. Jones, St. Louis, Mo 
Algernon Blair, Montgomery, Ala.; Rufus I 
Chapin, Chicago, Ill. 

Magazine—Walter F. Dunlap, Milwaukee 
Wis.; Maurice Duperrey, Paris France; Donat 
Gaminara, Montevideo, Uruguay; Harrison } 
Howe, Washington, D. C.; Arthur M. Lockhart, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rotary Foundation Promotion—Roy Lou 
den, Fairfield, Ia. (Four more to be named 

Rotary Foundation Trustees—Arch © 
Klumph, Cleveland, Ohio; Crombie Allen, On 
tario, Calif.; Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago, II! 
Charles A. Mander, Wolverhampton, Englan:! 
Harry H. Rogers, Tulsa, Okla. 


—Tue Man Win THE Scratcu Pav. 
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sree hundred-year- 

d Unwersity of Tar- 

( Estonia) has 
mong its students 
yvany traditions in 
mmon with Rotary. 
Such expressions as 
‘unanimity,’ “broth- 
liness,” have been 
mottoes of the stu- 
dent corporations and 
ssociations for dec- 
ades. Here are some 
members of “Viro- 
nia,” oldest Estonian 
student corporation, 
who joined with Tar- 
tu Rotarians for ‘the 
Rotary charter festt- 
val. Second row, 
fourth from left, ts 
Paul T. Thorwall, 
second vice-president 
of Rotary Inter- 
national; third from 
ight, Prof. P. Koger- 
man, president of the 
Tartu. Rotary Club. 





Rotary Around the World 


Phi ce l } neu NOTE VICE ned from lett and Ou , 
ed act the the Rot movement ( 
“ P —— 
France Mexico Union of South Africa 
/ ie ix ~o Ce chime ? f ? f 
fer Three Scholarships Wearing Apparel for Aged Study A T é 
Biarritz—Three scholarships are to be award MOREL On filt d Je I 
by Rotarians of the Forty-ninth District th nd women M | 
wthcoming year. One scholarship is intended thing by familie of Mo 
a student at the Academy of International Rotarian 
Law at The Hague, another to. encourage ] R 
earch in the fight against cancer, and a thir Spain 
to assist a young student to study a lancuac: 
) another country. Honor U. S. Toledoans 
To_repo—Rotaria! ( 
t banquet in | t [Tole Peru 
Ohio. P net te 4 ' Tris Spar 
\ ) t S| | ( ¢ \/ Vp 
tarians trom the Ohio Rot ( 


bearing Toledo 


the visitors 





eee 
Proving that opposites attract—o 


at least, mak« a good picture. It f I ( 

was snapped at an out: ng at [ nion ( Rot t ( 
City : Indiana, enjoyed hy 00) hovys t 

aged seven to fifteen. This affat hi 

been sponsored annually by the Ro 


tary club for a number of yea 


Though there are but thirty mem 
bers, the club also sponsors the Be 


Scouts, sending smaller groups of ™ v 

boys to summer camps, gives finan- Manchuria 

cial assistance to the Cam bp Fire Girls, DD a a 

and invites high school senior boys a ee Be 

to attend Rotary meetings each eff Agee ¥ R 
month as “Junior Rotarians.” The renga 
Union City mayor reports that he hi 

not had before him a single case of titution of daylight 


juvenile delinquency for three years. 




















Argentina 
Help Tigre Needy 


Lick! Most needy per on 


become acquainted with the R 
] 


city during trying times. Every Rotarian ” support to a local Optimists’ Club comprised of AvUCKLAND—While most sections of the Unit 
contributed generously of his time and eer’: young business men in the town. States were sweltering these past few mont 
in aiding the unemployed, and in addition cass 115 needy families in Auckland (New Zeal 
club as a body has donated quantities of blan Work for Tradesmen has its mid-winter in June) were supplied \ 
kets, sheets, and lin n to a local hospital tor & CuristcHurcH—Businessmen and home own- warm blankets and other clothing. Aucklan 
aps : ntl) phendiags et beautil | wr in three weeks pledged £10,000 worth of Sunshine Committee, through which this \ 
caeagee. ‘a yi canes tix hel Abie Maa work for tradesmen during an otherwise dull Was carried “ has also arranged peng: 
sli 2 Oo” season as the result of a campaign initiated by the aged, and for children of the unemp 

Assist Prisoners the Christchurch Rotary Club. families. 

BUENO An Fourteen thousand Bo i : = 

ani ‘7 Parayuayan camps have been Hold VW eek-end Forum England 

led with suitable clothing and other necessi DuNEDIN—Week-end forums have proved 
{ by Bolivian Rotarians through the off rt very popular in New Zealand, and at a recent For the Shy Member 
t Buenos At Rotary Club. Rotarians in gathering at Dunedin devoted to International DARTFORD AND ERITH—The Rotary cli 

iwuay ga full codperation to th recial Service, Rotarians from a half dozen other clubs Dartford and Erith have combined to fo 


tary club of thi Rotarians of Palmerston North are giving full Need Blankets in June 
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New Zealand Winter Show for Charity 
: fine Hamittron—Various Hamilton charities ben 
Encourage Optimists fited from a sum of £197 recently raised | 


PALMERSTON NortH—Believing that junior Hamilton Rotarians at their winter show. 


in Tigre hay service clubs are a great asset to a community, 











were in attendance, Silent Members’ Circle. Its purpose is to 


age members who are hesitant about 
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Dedicated “to the task of 
making good citizens,” 
this log cabin in the new 
Jockey Hollow National 
Park has recently been 
completed by the Rotary 
Club of Morristown, New 
Jersey, and donated to the 
Gil Scouts of the county. 
It was at this spot that Gen- 
eral Washington and his 
froops were quarte red dur- 


. f 
ing the winter of 1779-1780. 


lusiting Rotarians from 
Spain, France, and several 
Portuguese clubs were hon 
ored recently at a gala inte 

national meeting of the Ro 
tary Cla of Porto, Portucal. 








in public. Practical and theoretical aspects « 





speaking are discussed at meetings with 





attention being given to the psychology of 


ousness, 


Joins in Slum Clearance 


BirmMincHAaM—Ten new dwelling hot 
soon be built from a fund of some 
which the Rotary Club of Birmingham | 
tributed to the slum clearance movénient 
city. About ten per cent of this sum i 
gift, and the rest is an investment to b 


aged by an improvement society. 


Canada 


Return Canadians’ Visit 

Reoina, Sask.—All the members of the M 
(Minn.) Rotary Club and some of their fa 
drove 250 miles recently to return the visit 
the Regina Rotary Club paid them last 


Italy 
4,000 Live Scholarship 


All the Rotary Clubs of Italy contribute 


fund of 4,000 Ire each year which is use: 
fellowship in the Academy of Law. 
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The month of September marks the first anniversary of the Rotary Club of Amoy, in the province of Fukien, China 


This new and thriving club in the ancient sea-port of the south-eastern coast of China has thirty-five 1 





United States of America dren 


Australia : 
Club Vine 
Seek Building Revival Hold Safety First Meeting hil 
: . ’ Forty 
CANBERRA—A discussion by Canberra Rotari- East Orance, N. J.—‘‘Public Fi vy No. ] 
s on local housing conditions and the empley- the reckl driver East Orange Rotarian bine 
} | do } t ' . ] Rotar Ch \\ } 
nt which a building revival would bring, were shown recently at a! ¢ devoted to 
given impetus to a campaign for sumulating ublic safet \ ? tin city sel 
anguishing building trades. government ex} red t tuation, and a ; 
> od Who Won 
t 1 deme t the < ) \ 
Members Go A’Visiting trafic accident vn SALISBUI \ | 
| 
PertH—An amusing and delightful program y 
: Galishuas 
eld recently in Pe rth is credited to the Voca For l nde pi vileged 
onal Service Committee. Observance of Voca- Sioux Crry. | ‘ 
IOUN ! : \ 
tional Service Week had included an exchange cites teapiiaiber ites 
visits to fellow Rotarians at their business ots eT ; Re City PR } { ( 
tn S rit t IN ory ltena {i1nN1¢ 
ldresses. At a meeting following these visits, a easy Club 
imber of members gave interesting talks on sia 
it they had seen and those features and meth- . 
Care fo 1 Cripple : 
j TT gl , } 
ils which had especially impressed them. ‘ ue 
CLINTON, Mo.—A five e auto t “a ( b 
£300 for Cripples walk through plowed ground, and the purchas. R 
: - f shoes and 
SypNev—Bridge parties, golf tournaments, a 
ne child coule ( to t d « 


ind teas, held by the families of Sydney Ro 
tarians, netted the sum of £ 300 to be donated 

the New South Wales Society for Crippled 
Children. 





» 200 in Young Farmers’ Clubs 


BALLARAT — Twenty-three young farmers’ 
clubs, with a combined membership of 200, 
now exist in the Ballarat district of Australia 
These clubs are sponsored by the Ballarat Ro 
tary Club and the Agricultural Society and 
school authorities. Live stock and produce raised 
'y members are exhibited at an annual show. 
lhe work is proving effective in interesting young 
eople in rural development. 


In celebration of their anniversary 


the Rotarians of Vigo, Spain, gave we 
white canes to the blind of the city. ee eee atnatiine 














“King Cotton,” 


Record Year for Club 


LouIsvILLe, Mtss.—Mem of the Lou 
ville Rotary Club this past ir increased th 
membership from sixteen to twenty-seven. That 
th new member as well as the old are vitall 
incerested in Rotary 1 videnced by the fact 
that Louisville lead its district in attend 
during t ul ith a record of 96.7 
Picnic for Cripples 

Omana, Net Sevent ito b i 
f crippled children w g 1 a picni 

ntly by members of the Omaha Rotary Club. 


Build $50,000 Park 


Porr Attecany, Pa Four years ago, Port 
All gany Rotarians decided to help Boy Scout 
by building a swimming pool, While thes plans 
were discussed it was brought out that it would 
not require much more money to include other 
recreation facilities also. Hence, an enlarged 
project. Materials for the band stand, field- 
house, and kitchen were donated by local met 


chants, and a swimming pool was constructed 


at a cost of some $28,000. Much of the labor 
was contributed in the same manner. When it 
was discovered, among other things, that the 


monthly bill for water used at the park would 
be $300, citizens dug a well on the ground 


, , , 
which produc OVU) gallons of wat 


ee en) | |) 


minute. Even today, morning finds some 


loyal supporter working around the park. Dou- 


every 


ble tennis courts, rows upon rows of tables and 
rustic chairs, all grouped together under spread- 
ing maple trees, attractive kitchens equipped 


with up-to-date gas stoves and running water 


are only a few of the attractions in this little 


park. A 
been 


number of other nearby towns have 


encouraged to emulate the unusual work 


which this small city, with a population of only 


) 


200, has been able to accomplish. 


Care for Cripples 


SHELBYVILLE, Ky.—Thirty-three crippled chil- 
dren have been given medical treatment and are 
take a 
efforts of the 


encouraged to normal place in 


Shelby, ille 


being 
society, due to the 


Rotary Club. 


For Attendance Victors 

DurHaM, N. attendance 
contest between the Raleigh and Durham, N. C., 
Rotary 


the victors at a field day 


C.—Following an 


Durham Rotarians were hosts to 
meet in which golf 
sports were prominent. Herbert Scho- 


clubs, 


and other 
field, of chairman of 
the Aims and of Rotary 
International; T. Y. Young, of Newcastle-on-the- 
Tyne, England, and Jimmie Gheen, Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the New York Rotary Club 
guest speakers at the dinner which followed. 


Loughborough, England, 
Objects Committee 


were 


——_ a 1100 I | 8 





Twelve Rotary 
clubs in the Citrus 


S=_Cifrus Truit- Belt EZ 





Fruit Belt of Calt- 
fornia know how 
fo cooperate. Fo) 
about two years, a 
monthly program 
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Claremont 





report by each club 
has given all clubs 
the benefit of the 
experience of each, 
An executive coun- 
cil, meeting bi- 
monthly, does the 
program planning. 


a) 


OT a 


San oe dino 
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in the person of Rotarian J]. ]. Sullivan, cotton manufacturer (center), reigned supreme at a successful m 
ing of the Rotary Club of Hattiesburg in cotton producing Missisippt in observance of National Cotton W 


Codperate 
TENN.—Rotarians of C 
have auspiciously begun the new Rota: 


COLUMBIA, 


by inviting to a recent meeting memb 


other service clubs and civic organizations. \ 
ous community needs were discussed an 

fare program was suggested in order that 
efforts of all concerned 


joint might 1 


more effective work. 
Give Scholarship 
Mo.—School children of Slat 


a year that Charl 
was once the president of the Slater Rotary Club 


SLATER, 
remember for many 
As a challenge to adults to keep in mind 1 
responsibility to youth, Mr. and Mrs. S$ 
Rotary 
scholarship to be awarded annually to t 


the close of the year, presented a 


standing junior or senior in the local 


sch Ht | . 


Honor 75-year Old Member 
Tarrytown, N. Y., 

Members of the Tarrytown and Irvington k 

clubs, bringing with them sevent 

Rotarian 

in observance of his 


AND IrviNGTON, N. J 


tary 


roses, called recently 
Vanderbilt 
birthday. 


cherished remembrances of this particular 


upon 
sevent 
Among Rotarian Vanderbilt's 
a card of greeting from {5-year 
Rockefeller, Sr. 


day was 
John D. 
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Revise Rotary’s Six Objects? — Yes 


Continued from page 21] 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace through a 
world fellowship of business and professional 
men united in the ideal of service. 

ROTARY—ITS METHODS 

Rotary operates in its member clubs through 
four major committees, whose work is planned, 
supervised and codrdinated by the Aims and 
Objects Committee. These committees are: 

1. Club Service. This committee supervises 
and coordinates the activities of the Classifica- 
tions, Memberships, Program, Fellowship, and 
Rotary Information Committees, and such other 
committees as may be appointed to develop club 
efficiency. 

2. Vocational Service. This committee devises 
and carries into effect plans to increase the in- 
terest of club members in their callings and to 
improve standards of business practice and cre- 
ate a more intimate, sympathetic, and helpful 
relationship in their respective vocations. 

3. Community Service. This committee de- 
vises and carries into effect plans to awaken each 
member to a keener appreciation of his obliga- 
tion to society, a more constructive interest in 
community betterment and a greater readiness 
to codperate in every effort for the common 
will. 

4, International Service. This committee seeks 
to promote understanding and the spirit of 
friendliness, tolerance, and codperation among 
all peoples, and thus develop that world-mind- 
edness which is vital in creating universal good 
will. 

In this form, it went to the Council 
on Legislation with the result stated in 
the opening paragraph of this article. 
It is being still further considered, I be- 
lieve, by the Aims and Objects Commit- 
tee of this year, which is headed by Dr. 
Herbert Schofield, of Loughborough Col- 
lege, England, and almost certainly will 
be presented to the Council on Legisla- 
tion next year, probably in a refined and 
more amended form than at present, in 
the hope that it will be adopted. Two 
years may not have given sufficient time 
lor everyone to study the proposed 
change, but three years in these days of 
swift movement, one would think, 
should give ample time for everyone to 
reach a decision on the matter. 


Ff HAVE little comment to offer beyond 
what has already been stated in support 
of this change. I believe there is an ur- 
gent need to simplify our statements of 
principle so that both our purposes and 
the mechanics through which we hope to 
express them can be readily grasped even 
by those who can devote little time to 
such matters, 

Such objection as developed seemed 
to resolve itself around two points. The 
first of these was that Rotarians had be- 
come familiar with certain phrases, cer- 
tain statements of principles, certain 
forms of activity, which, while they 





might leave something to be desired, had 
now behind them the authority of tradi- 
tion and the advantage of familiarity. | 
would be the last to question the force 
of that argument. It presupposes, how- 
ever, to some degree at least, that the 
membership of Rotary is static and, 
hence, that there is some great disad 
vantage in substituting a revised form 
for the King James version of Rotary 
scripture. We forget that the member 
ship of our Rotary clubs is in a state of 
constant flux and that probably in the 
course of five years there is a change of 
more than half the memb« rship. This, toa 
great extent, neutralizes the force of the 


argument to which I have referred. 


ta 
we 


Over and against this, one must re- 


member the constant intlow of new Ro- 
tary blood into our clubs and the neces 
sity of giving it the simplest, most 
logical and most accurate presentation 
possible of Rotary principles and Rotary 
practices. Clear and plain as our set-up 
and our objectives seem to many ot us 
to be, we somehow still contrive to be 
come misunderstood in some _ places. 

The task of translating literally into 
other languages something that is ac 
curately expressed in English idioms 
and forms is full of difficulty, but the 
difculty is reduced in almost exact pro 
portion to the reduction of wordage in all 
Cont. next page 


on 


our documents. 








Rotary Question 


and Answer Box 








How many presidents has Rotary In- 
ternational had? 

One for each year of its existence, ex- 
cept during the first two years, when 
Paul Harris served a double term. Alto- 
gether, twenty-four. With one exception 
they are all living and continue more or 
less active in Rotary. Albert S. Adams of 
Atlanta, Ga., who was president in 1919 
20, passed away several years ago. 

What are the powers and duties of the 
Board of Directors of Rotary 


tional? 


Interna 


The Board is the governing body of 
Rotary International especially in the in- 
terim between any two annual conven- 
tions. The Board is charged with the duty 
of whatever may be necessary for the 
furtherance of the purposes of Rotary 
International, the attainment of the ob- 
jects of Rotary, the study and teaching of 
its fundamentals, the preservation of its 
ideals, its ethics, and the unique features 
of the organization, and its extension 
throughout the world. It constitutes the 
governing administrative body of Rotary 
International, and its action is final, sub- 
ject only to appeal to any regular or spe 
cial convention of Rotary International. 

The Board exercises general control 
and supervision over all officers and com 
mittees of Rotary International. It has 
power to determine and declare what 
matters are international, national, or 
otherwise, in their scope and character 
within the meaning of the various provi- 
sions of the constitution and by-laws, 
subject to the right of appeal to the 
convention, 


How many me mbers are required 0) 


) 


the formation of a Rotary clu 


The constitution and by-laws are silent 
on this subject. By rule of the Board ot 
Directors, a Rotary club may not be or 
ganized with less than fifteen members. 
When a club is organized with fifteen, it 
is done with the hope that its member 
ship will increase to at least twenty-five 
or thirty or more if the city is large 
enough. There is no definite rule as to 
the termination of membership if the 
number of members decreases to less than 
fifteen, but if at any time a club mem 
bership does fall below fifteen, the club 


1S considered below the danger line. 


What ts a Rotary forum? 


It is any gathering of Rotarians for a 
free exchange of ideas regarding any 
phase of Rotary. Usually such meetings 
are held in the homes of members and 
then they are often referred to as fireside 
meetings. Some officer or commiuttecman 
of the club, or someone who has held 
such a position, invites three or four or 
half a dozen or ten or a dozen members 
of the club to come to his home or to 
some other convenient place and spend 
two or three hours discussing the history 
of Rotary, or the development of its ob 
jects, or the reasonableness or unreason 
ableness of the rule of membership by 
classification, or the application of Rotary 
principles in one’s vocation. 

Usually, one (or more) of those who 
participate in such a meeting in turn be 
come the leader for a similar meeting in 


another home. 
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I have the fullest sympathy, too, with 
the suggestion that this document, when 
it receives the final imprimatur of Ro- 
tary International, shall be couched in 
language as chaste, as pure, and as im- 
pressive, as well as simple, as is possible in 
phrasing such a document. But in con- 
curring in that view, I would like to re- 
move any impression that this factor has 
not been given very full consideration. 
The enactment has had the close study 
of men whose knowledge and skill in 
the use of pure English is unquestioned 


and whose scholarship permits of no 
doubt. 

Rotary may defer the revision of this 
Aims and Objects document for an in- 
definite number of years. That fact, how- 
ever, would give us no guarantee that in 
the end, be it ten, fifteen, or fifty years 
hence, the paragraphs will be any more 
pointed, any more polished, or any more 
precise. It will only mean that successive 
groups of men will have discarded the 
phrasing of their predecessors in favor 
of their own. 


What Rotarians Can Do About It 


| Continued from page 28 | 


are needed in various parts of the court. 

This innovation was called jury pool- 
ing. Formerly, the Supreme Court of 
New York County summoned 1,500 
prospective jurors who were divided into 
separate groups throughout the various 
courtrooms in the building. Of these, 
but 600 were necessary for the transaction 
of business. 

Under the pooling plan, which origi- 
nated in our Better Citizenship Com- 
mittee, 600 prospective jurors are called 
on the first and third Monday of each 
month. Three hundred come at 9 A.M. 
and 300 three-quarters of an hour later. 
One justice spends approximately a half 
hour passing upon requests to be ex- 
cused, whereas formerly that much time 
was taken in each of nineteen trial parts. 

Those selected constitute the general 
panel and remain in the pleasant assem- 
bly room. As a jury is required, the par- 
ties and their counsel, accompanied by 
an officer of the court, report here to the 
clerk. Twenty names are drawn from a 
jury wheel, and these twenty persons, 
together with the parties, their counsel, 
and an assistant clerk, go to one of the 
six adjoining impanelling—or miniature 
courtrooms, the im- 
panel the jury. And the trial proceeds. 

The pooling plan was approved by the 


where attorneys 


presiding justices, the Board of Estimate 
provided funds, and within six months 
it was installed in the new Supreme 
Courthouse. I believe this to be record 
time for an improvement of this size. 


i. three years it has, according to The 
Panel, saved $306,833 in jury fees; 1,639 
hours of court time; cut the period of 
jury service; and reduced the number of 
jurors needed by 58,950. The system has 
now been adopted in most of the New 
York courts. Needless to say, it has 


brought out a higher quality of jurors 
who know their time will not be wasted. 

There are some interesting sidelights. 
I had to listen to endless jury experiences 


and some complaints. One Rotarian was 
called to serve two periods in succession 
—tirst in a state court, then in a federal 
court. Neither court could recognize 
service in the other. The commissioner 
of jurors said it was a common com- 
plaint and could not be remedied—point- 
ing out the impossibility of getting a 
standard law for states and nation 
through the Legislature and Congress. 


i NEXT took the matter up with Judge 
Dowling, who as chief justice of the Ap- 
pellate Division, was “boss judge” of all of 
our local courts. I suggested that a certifi- 
cate be issued by court clerks to show that 
a juror had served, and excusing him 
from further service for a year—that this 
certificate be recognized, as a matter of 
courtesy, between state and federal courts. 
Judge Dowling asked a group to lunch 
at the Lawyers Club—federal and state 
judges, district attorneys and jury com- 
missioners. A proof of the proposed cer- 
tificate was promptly approved and I was 
told to go ahead with it. Nobody sug- 
gested how, so I just had 25,000 printed 
up and sent to the state and fed- 
eral jury commissioners for distribution 
in the courts. They are now in general 
use— without a legal leg to stand on, 
but filling a mighty useful purpose. Red 
tape can be untied when it fastens up 
an injustice. 

Another Rotarian complained: “When 
I sit on a federal jury I get four ‘bucks’ 
a day, but on the state jury I get only 
three, how come?” I promised to find 
out. The jury commissioner reported 
that he had tried for years to get the 
Board of Aldermen to pass the necessary 
ordinance to pay state jurors four dollars 
per day, but the aldermen were not in- 
terested. I wrote to the president of the 
board, pointing out the saving made by 
the jurors assembly room, and asking 
that jury fees be raised to the standard 
established by the federal courts. This 
letter was released to the press. The or- 


THE ROTARIAN 


Rotary is a virile, vital force. Its men). 
bership is composed of men actively, 4. 
most fiercely, engaged in business at one 
of the most strenuous and trying times 
in the history of the world. They find i: 
neecessary to adapt themselves quick; 
and promptly to changing conditions and 
to relate themselves to those new condi- 
tions without any delay. This, too, has 
been the experience of Rotary in 
past. I hope it will characterize its move- 
ments in the future. 


dinance was passed unanimously at the 
next aldermanic meeting—but it lasted 
for only a year or so, as the depressi 
reduced both federal and state jury fees 
to three dollars per day. 

The commissioner of jurors’ comment 
was, “You can get a lot done with organ 
zations like Rotary back of you.” 

How were these improvements in court 
conditions accomplished so easily? O 
course the prestige of Rotary was a great 
help. To most people—particularly poli 
ticians—Rotary is not a club of a 
hundred members, but an organization 
of several hundred thousand business 
men; and there are many politicians who, 
like good Rotarians, are anxious to do 
the right thing if shown the right way. 
To such, public pressure from citizens, 
with courteous and intelligent direction, 
is welcome. 

Other organizations were brought in 
to help; but back of all was the Rotary 
spirit of Service, as was recognized by 
these organizations, by judges, city oli 
cials, and all who came in contact with 
the efforts of the committee. Newspapers 
recognized it, and gave it news space and 
editorial support, as the press generally 
does to efforts, for civic betterment, when 
convinced that there are no private aims 
involved, 

A number of members of the New 
York Rotary Club, after having served 
on petit juries, were appointed to the list 
of Grand Jurors, and it is gratifying to 
see, on the grand juries serving cach 
month, the names of past and present 
New York Rotarians. 

Every community has its problems. 
Every Rotary club has members who 
have the time and ability to solve them. 
Perhaps, fellow Rotarians, the jury sys 
tem in your own town needs attention 
and assistance. Perhaps good jurors ar 
needed. 

You may have a case in court som 
day. Can you expect justice if you ar 
too busy to give it? 
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Revise Rotary’s Six Objects? —No 


Continued from page 23 


So if the present expressions in English 
not susceptible of translation, then 
the revision, Proposed Enactment 34-2, 
would be just as unsusceptible of trans- 
ation, because it has the same expres- 
sons. And, likewise, what assurance have 
we that any proposed revision will be any 
more susceptible of translation than are 
the present Six Objects? 
(C) Conciseness. The next argument 
for a is that the present 
Six Objects possess considerable redun- 


re-statement 


dancy: that Vocational Service is men- 
tioned in four of the objects, and Inter- 
national Service in only one object, etc.; 
and, therefore, the Six Objects should 
be re-stated to make them more concise. 
rhis argument really means that the 
present Six Objects do nor state the Ro- 
tary purposes in the same order as does 
the Aims and Objects Plan. Against 
this argument, I say that it is just as 
logical to contend that the Aims and Ob- 
jects Plan should be re-stated in terms of 
the Six Objects. If it is brevity we are 
seeking, then the ninety-five words in 
the present Six Objects compare most 
favorably with the 140 words in the pro- 
posed re-statement. 

\gainst any re-statement, three argu- 
ments are offered: 

In the first place, there are 151,000 
Rotarians throughout the world who, in 
one language or another, have heard, 
read, or possibly memorized, the present 
Six Objects of Rotary. There may be im- 
perfections in the wording; but the very 
words carry ideas to each of us, and re- 
mind us of associations and inspirations 
that we experienced when we first came 
into Rotary. 


Every time I hear the Fifth Object, | 
recall a certain man standing before me 
years ago, stating that Rotary was a 
leveller of false distinctions; and that 
in this organization, as in no other, the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick mak- 
er, and all the rest of us, met on the 
same level of equality, for Rotary rec- 
ognized the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupations. Change that Fifth Object, and 
you will take away from me the im- 
pressions that I have held for years. 
What assurance can the revisionists give 
that any re-statement will give a better 
or more lasting impression? 

_ Secondly: This is the worst possible 
time to change the Six Objects. Just 
when we have finally circled the globe 
with our organization, and have won 
wide indorsement for the present Six 





Objects, why change them, and have to 


go back through the whole process 


again? With the Six Objects in their 
present form, we have successfully shown 


that we are not trying to be a religious 


sam 
At 


body; we are trying to be a hurnanitar 
ian body. If we change these Six Ob 


jects, then the antagonisms, the 
ities, the questionings, will all come back 


to be fought over again, and, possibly, 
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with less success than previously, It is 
entirely too dangerous a move at this 
time, when everybody is questioning ev- 
erything, for Rotary to change its funda- 
mental Not that we are 
afraid of being questioned, It is just the 
uselessness of the process. If we re-state 
the Six Objects, the world at large will 
gain the impression that we are seeking 


documents. 


to be something else; and there will be 
a suspicion that there is some deep, ul- 
terior motive in the change; and Rotari- 
ans in the far-flung corners of the world 
will have to spend time answering ques- 
tions, at a time when they should be spread- 


Making Banks Safe 


| Continued from page 35] 





ily with the critics of deposit insurance, 
that if the federal plan is administered 
no better than the state plans were ad- 
ministered, then it will inevitably fail. 

Right there is the crux of the debate: 
Will banks under the federal plan be per- 
mitted the abuses which were tolerated 
in every one of the states where guar- 
anty was tried? If so, then failure is in- 
evitable. If not, success is practically cer- 
tain. When we answer this question, we 
have a reasonable basis for forecasting. 

Without further preamble, let me as- 
sert unequivocally that the men who 
drew up the federal plan profited by the 
mistakes of the state guaranty failures 
and avoided them. The state funds went 
bankrupt because they not only permitted 
but also encouraged bad banking. None 
of the state laws had teeth in them. The 
federal law has teeth like a man-eating 
shark, and already has done some highly 
effective biting. 


WD yver the state laws, practically any- 
body at ail could get a bank charter— 
and did. Lacking teeth in their laws, the 
state authorities could not curb the re- 
sultant bad banking. New banks loaned 
unwisely, made all the errors which 
bankers term buying deposits, and there- 
by not only weakened the good banks 
over-expansion 
among and farmers of 
their communities. The wind they sowed 
was harvested as the inevitable whirl- 
wind, The state guaranty funds proved 
inadequate as cyclone cellars. 

Previous to the new federal banking 
laws, about all that a bank examiner 
could do was recommend. If his recom- 
mendations were ignored, as they often 
were, he could do nothing until the bank 
had impaired its soundness, whereupon 
he closed it. Which partook of the same 


but also encouraged 


business men 


ing Rotary, and establishing new clubs, 

Finally: Rotary will not gain anything 
by re-stating its Six Objects. For a long 
time I have had the feeling that Rotary 
has been refined too much at the top, 
and left too much in the rough at the 
bottom. Directors and committeemen 
spend hours worrying over some phrase; 
and yet the average Rotarian does not 
spend ten minutes a week reading the 
Rotary literature. It does not require re- 
fined language to make Rotary under- 
stood. It requires study. 

I suggest that we should spend more 
time urging the individual Rotarian to 


character as locking the stable door after 
the horse is stolen. 

The federal deposit insurance plan 
brings under federal supervision every 
bank which joins the insurance corpora- 
tion by taking out deposit insurance— 
and the banker who does not take out 
deposit insurance either has an extraor- 
dinarily strong bank or is playing with 
nitro-glycerine. Under the terms of the 
present laws, the examiners acting for 
the deposit insurance corporation or for 
the Federal Reserve System, or the na- 
tional banking system, are empowered 
first to recommend. If their recommenda- 
tions are consistently ignored, the admin- 
istration will take steps which will result 
in the offending bank officers and/or di- 
rectors being removed. 

Already there is ample evidence that 
the administration means business and 
intends to tolerate no bad banking prac- 
tices. The uniformly high character of 
these branches of the federal government 
during their existence —the national 
banking system goes back to 1863, so it 
is no flash in the pan—promises no let- 
down in the future. 

So far, two banks insured by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation have 
closed. Recent announcements indicate 
that the FDIC is preparing to make 
good $125,000 to depositors of the Fond 
Du Lac Bank of East Peoria, Illinois; a 
new national institution to be known as 
the Deposit Insurance National Bank of 
East Peoria was chartered to handle the 
payoff. The FDIC is likewise reported 
ready to pay $300,000 to depositors of 
the Bank of America Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

In some respects entirely distinct, but 
in others closely related to the assurance 
of close supervision because of deposit 
insurance, is the very large stake in bank 
ownership by the federal government as 
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study the Rotary literature, and the Six 
Objects; and that we should spend less 
time trying to restate a fundamental doc- 
ument like the Six Objects of Rotary, 
But since this question is out in the 
open, much good can be gained now 
by getting each man to think out his 
own argument on this point; and when 
it is all thought out, and the present Six 
Objects read and studied again, I believe 
the voice of Rotary will sound louder 
than ever before to leave the Six Objects 
as we have them, and spend our time 
trying to learn them and put them into 
practice. 


represented by Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (RFC) purchases of pre- 
ferred stock or debentures in 
banks. Let us postpone discussion of this 
aspect except as it touches on the assur- 
ance of sound banking. Under the con- 
tracts by which these purchases are made, 
the federal authorities have the power to 
step in when the safety of the bank is 
endangered. They can—and undoubtedly 
will—exercise their rights whenever and 
wherever bad banking shows its head in 
these institutions partly owned by the 
RFC. Here also we have already amp 
evidence of their power and intention to 
do just this when it seems advisable in 
the public interest. 


going 


QQ we have, I think, more than rea 
sonably good guaranties that bank char- 
ters will not be issued to incompetents 
and that incompetents will be weeded out 
as rapidly as they appear. What of the 
forbodings of the pessimists who forecast 
that the losses which the federal deposit 
fund will suffer will break it? Well, re- 
member that the national bank examin 
ers have in past had far less than their 
present authority to prevent poor bank 
ing—have had far too little power in the 
opinion of most bankers who have done 
much thinking in this field. 

Suppose we look at the record of the 
national banking system. 

Between its founding in 1863 and the 
end of 1931—by which time conditions 
principally due to inadequate super) 
son had brought about a crisis that 
forced many well-operated banks to 
close—the national banks which failed 
had caused a total loss to depositors 0! 
$55,000,000, less than $1,000,000 a year 
for sixty-eight years. The assessments on 
member banks of the insurance corpora- 
tion would, at this rate, be negligible, 
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en if failures continued at this rate. 
With the control now authorized by 
-visting law, the rate of failure will be far 
ower. 

Ir seems obvious that with deposit in- 
surance in effect, the federal authorities 


\ 


will not permit many banks to fail. 
Long before its assets are impaired, a 
threatened bank will be under the man- 
agement of sound bankers who will weed 
out bad loans and bad practices and 
maintain the bank in entirely solvent 
condition. RFC purchases of stocks and 
debentures have been an excellent step in 
this direction. Wherever a bank has 
needed this additional capital, the RFC 
has provided it—and taken steps to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the need. The banks 
of the United States are today in far bet- 
ter condition than at any previous time, 
because their poor assets have been re- 
placed with cash. The banks are clean, 
and they will be kept clean. 

Other federal activities contribute to 
the same end, The major governmental 
loaning bodies for the relief of distressed 
debtors—such programs as those of the 
Federal Land Banks and the Commis- 
sioner in loaning on farm lands, and of 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation in 
taking up delinquent home mortgages— 
are of major usefulness to the banks. 
For the banks are the holders of large 
quantities of these delinquent farm and 
home mortgages, and at the same time 
that the owner has his mortgage refi- 
nanced the bank gets quick assets in 
place of the slow mortgages. Thus the 
banks become daily more liquid as this 
process continues. 

It seems to me, in brief, that the Amer- 
ican public, in its dependence on a 
sound banking structure, is not only 
possessed of sounder banks right now 
than ever before, but also is assured in 
tuture an even better set of banks than 
it now has. The federal deposit insurance 
plan, backed up by banking laws with 
teeth, provides for banks which, if any 
should fail, still cannot lose money for 
their depositors. 

Other supplementary reasons are plen- 
tiful. For instance, you probably recall 
the flurry about the banking code with 
its schedule of service charges and mis- 
cellaneous charges to be paid by custom- 
ers in accordance with what it costs the 
bank to serve them. This code made 
every front page just before last New 
Year when it was cancelled by General 
Johnson of the NRA on the eve of going 
into effect. The code is still under con- 
sideration, and by the time this magazine 
reaches you may well have been adopted 
with modifications from its original form. 


Whether or 
approved, the 


not a code of charges is 


ever program of service 


charges is moving ahead steadily and 


rapidly. Banks everywhere have been 
awakened by the December program to 
the danger to themselves in performing 


bulk 


while 


money-losing services for a great 


of unprofitable customers. Even 
the code is hanging fire, we are seeing in 
hundreds of banks each month the adop- 
tion of reasonable and fair schedules of 
charges which will bring each account on 
a bank’s ledgers up to a black-ink show- 
ing. Since an unprofitable bank is an 
unsafe bank, this development is a fur- 
ther bulwark to sound banking — and 
should yield the banks enough additional 


revenue to cover all probable assessments 


under the deposit insurance plan 


as 


Geo! ge ]. 
Schaller, 
the governol 
of the Fed 
eral Rese Ue 
Bank of 
Chicago. 


















Frank D. 
Williams, a 
Class A di- 
rector. Both 
men are lo- 
wans — and 


Rotarians. 


A few words of explanation of just 
what deposit insurance provides for the 
bank customer may not be amiss. Under 
the temporary fund plan of the Federal 


Insurance Corporation — the 


Deposit 
present status—all deposits of a customer 
in an insured bank are insured against 
loss up to $5,000. A joint account is con- 
sidered one account, all accounts of as- 
sorted kinds under one name in this bank 
are considered one account, accounts un- 
der several ostensible titles, but actually 
the property of one depositor, are con- 
sidered one account. If the customer has 
accounts in several insured banks, each 
of these is insured up to the amount ot 
$5,000. This, briefly and without tech- 
nicalities, is the provision under the tem 
porary plan. 

When the banking law was passed al- 
most a year ago, it provided that the tem- 


porary plan should be effective untul July 


1, 1934, at which ume the permanent 


plan would go into effect. Presently it 


was announced that the temporary plan 


had been extended untul July 1, 1935, 


and that the permanent plan had accord- 


ingly been postponed until that date. 


Since the permanent plan is so far dis- 


tant, and since it will probably be modt- 


hed in its terms before then, there 1s no 


need to detail its provisions. 


In a general way, however, it con- 


templated a far more comprehensive in- 


surance of deposits than under the tem- 


porary plan, with deposits insured 100 


per cent up to $10,000, and then in per- 


centages decreasing by steps up to much 


larger balances. Under the temporary 


plan, the assessments possible upon in- 


sured banks are limited to a small per 


centage of their insured deposits, where- 
as under the permanent plan, as origi 
nally passed, the assessments were poten 


tially limited only by the losses which 


the Insurance corporation might neur,. 


It was this unlimited hability of member 


banks which aroused the greatest oppo- 


sion, particularly from the large banks. 


Most bankers seem resigned to the idea 


that, at worst, the temporary plan 1s 


] 


harmless: in tact, they have become re« 


onciled to it largely because they hav vot 
used to the idea. 


So much for the deposit Insurance 


which has so changed the complexion of 
American banking. The justification tor 
giving it so much space is that it is the 


one change in the set-up which is not 


only most significant but also has aroused 
the greatest inquiry among business men. 
There are other mayor changes ot which 


the injection of federal money into the 


capital structure of private banks has 


likewise been discussed in previous para 
graphs. 
most troublesome condl 


Currently the 


tion in banking is the scarcity of good 
loans and good investments, resulting In 
most banks holding large. unproductive 
cash reserves that they do not know how 
to employ profitably, and increasing thei 
holdings of low-vield obligations lo a 
point Out ol all relation to past exper! 
ence. From some departments at Wash 
ington come requent pronouncements 
that the banks should and must loan th 
surplus cash to commercial borrowers. 
Somewhat confusingly, those federal 
departments charged with the examina 
ision of banks continue 


tion and 


Super 
to classify a bank’s notes with pessimist 

eyes and to demand that any note which 
is getting a bit threadbare either be r 


duced or written off. Since the 


xaminers 


have the last word—and since their ideas 
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coincide with established good banking 
practice—the banks continue to shy away 
from unattractive loans, capital loans and 
all other loans which are not of the types 
either known as self-liquidating com- 
mercial loans or secured loans backed 
by readily marketable collateral or com- 
modities. 

Every indication is that the banks will 
continue to make only desirable loans. 
But they will ‘probably find such loans 
more plentiful from now on. Business is 
definitely picking up. Customers who 
were not eligible for loans because they 
were losing money are in many instances 
improving both their balance sheets and 
their operating statements, As profits re- 
cur and net worth builds up, these will 
increase the number of eligible borrow- 
ers, and thus simplify the banker’s prob- 
lem of how to keep his deposits at profit- 
able work. 

Other trends are mildly discouraging. 
The country banker, for example, sees 


his potential field narrowing as govern- 


ment bodies take up more and more of 
his community’s borrowing requirements 
—using, of course, funds obtained 
principally through the sale of low-yield 
government obligations to the banks. 
Farm mortgages were always the back- 
bone of country banking. Today few 
country bankers would touch a new farm 
mortgage, because they have been so bad- 
ly burned in recent years; and anyhow, 
they cannot get new farm mortgages be- 
cause borrowers can obtain so much bet- 
ter terms at the Federal Land Bank than 
the country banker can afford to offer. 

Corn loans, livestock loans, seed loans 
—every major type of country banking 
loan is now available from government 
sources on terms the country banker can- 
not meet. Gradually his field of useful- 
ness — and profit-making — shrinks, and 
there is nothing he can do about it. Serv- 
ice charges and miscellaneous charges 
will make up some of the loss, but where 
the rest of it will come from is still a 
question. The best guess is that, as the 


emergency is routed, the government 


Gettmg Labor's Point of View 


| Continued from page 11| 


often break out between those who have 
enjoyed almost life-long companionships 
in the same calling. 

“What d’ ya mean strike?,” replied re- 
cently a street-car conductor in a certain 
American city when I asked whether he 
and his companions expected to accept 
the new wage cuts. “Nothin’ but suicide 
a strike would be, just now that the com- 
pany has lately cut down the force and 
let out thousands of its operators. All o’ 
them, y’understand, are our old chums, 
but they’re all hungry enough to come 
back and take our jobs away from us the 
very first chance they get.” 

“If I join this strike,” explains an old 
railway machinist, “then the old woman 
and me have nothin’ ahead for our old 
age—because if I don’t stick for one year 
more, I lose my pension. But if I don’t 
go out with the boys, then mebbe some 
night we'll get blown out of our beds. 
At the very least, our house’ll be painted 
yellow—besides, mebbe, havin’ the boys 
call on the old woman to sing to her 
about ‘Nearer My God To Thee.’ ” 

How would you decide? Especially 
when your decision—so bitterly do men 
fight this battle of the job—may wreck 
the lives of your children and your chil- 
dren’s children. 

“°Twas because, ya see,” thus, not 
long ago, in a New York railway town, 
I was told why Conductor Jenkins failed 
of election as vestryman in the local 


church, “his father, Engineer Jenkins, re- 
fused to come out with the boys durin’ 
the strike back thirty years ago!” 

No wonder that, maintained as it is 
through not years but generations, the 
pressure exerted by the public opinion of 
a working community is all but irresist- 
ible for any individual who would de- 
sert his comrades on that ceaseless firing 
line of the daily job. 


é 

Bost night at the pub,” so the old 
Welsh miner explained why he finally 
caved in and joined his fellow-strikers, 
“there be them as asks me ‘What mean 
ye bloody devils there in the two-toot- 
nine vein by not a-comin’ wi’ us?’... 
Wull, to think o’ the youngsters on the 
street ere a’ootin’ (hooting) at me kids 
as the w’elps of a blackleg (strikebreak- 
er) after I been dead and gone—thot do 
fair daunt me. So today I'm a-joinin’ ’o 
the lads against the mawsters (employ- 
ers)!” 

On such a fighting sector the warfare 
is often so fierce that the leaders them- 
selves are frequently in as deadly danger 
from their colleagues in their rear as 
from the enemy in front. 

“I never think of carrying a revolver,” 
so the leader of a miner’s local union 
once told me, “except when I've signed 
some fair and square agreement with 
some operator and then have to take it 
back to the boys.” 
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loan agencies will retire from the field, 
leaving it once again to the country 
banker. 

Other minor difficulties remain, by: 
most of them may be trusted to solve 
themselves as conditions generally im.- 
prove. The main facts of importance 
are that, since banking’s complete break- 
down in March of 1933, public con. 
fidence has been rebuilt. The banks them 
selves have been strengthened to a level 
never before known in the United 
States. Adequate steps have been taken 
to assure that they will continue safe, 
that the public will lose neither mone) 
nor confidence through the banks. 

So America enters the recovery period 
with good banks, crammed to the guards 
with cash which they are eager to loan 
to any reputable loan applicant who can 
convince their loaning officers of his abi! 
ity to repay his borrowings. The admin 
istration and the bankers have done their 
part. What help you as a borrower or d 
positor can now expect from the banks 
is strictly up to you. 


What's worse, this particular dange: 
grows immensely greater the moment 
the aggressiveness of the young loca 
sergeant or captain in the Army of Lalx 
brings him recognition and thereby pro 
motes him to the larger and more sob 
ering responsibilities of the colonel o: 
the general. 

“Traitor! Boughten ’e is with the di: 
money o' the mawsters and naught else! 
the strikers shouted there in Wale 
Rhondda after their national head had 
called down the local leaders and cou: 
selled caution in their breaking of th 
agreement. “A perfect devil of a “Bolshy 
only a year ugo, ’e was—and now 
traitor!” 

Naturally enough, the boundaries 0! 
state and nation mean little upon th 
battlefront of daily toil. To date, on!) 
slight success has followed the efforts o! 
the labor generals to internationalize 10 
world-wide unity all who earn their dai!) 
bread with the same kind of labor—es 
pecially now that, since the World War, 
government after government has eithe! 
set quotas or prohibited the incoming 
of foreign job-takers. 


When, one day in 1921, I tried to ge! 
work in the mines of Lens, Nort) 
France, I retreated in disorder before 2 
notice which announced that an app! 
cant would be considered only when ac 
companied by such little details as (1) 
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his birth certificate from the home town; 
(2) card of identity as a French citizen; 
and (3) honorable dismissal from service 
‘) the French Army! Previous to the 
war, so Albert Thomas of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office once told me, it was 
expected that international Socialism was 
everywhere so strong among Europe's 
workers that something like fifteen per 
cent of the French soldiers drafted would 
have to be rejected as untrustworthy 
hghters against Germany’s international- 
ly minded worker-Socialists. In actuality, 
this loss proved, to the general astonish- 
ment, considerably less than one per cent. 

So I was not surprised, in Germany’s 
Ruhr, some years ago, when I found 
every miner perfectly content to be en- 
joying the splendid financial rewards of 
“overtime” just because the strike of his 
miner colleagues across the North Sea 
in Britain has served to shunt to Ger- 
many the coal orders of certain markets. 
Everywhere the only fear of my Ruhr 
companions was that the quarrel might 
be too soon settled in Britain and the 
picnic of high earnings in Germany too 
soon ended. 

Today this international warfare for 
the job has been made still frercer by the 
numberless barbed-wire entanglements of 
nationalistic tariffs. So there has never 
been less likelihood than right now that, 
for instance, the various coal miners’ 
unions will unite to the grandiose lim- 
its named by a certain British leader 
whom, back in 1920, I heard exclaim: 

“Next Wednesday the representatives 
of all the organized coal-diggers of the 
world will assemble in Geneva. At ten 
o'clock our colleagues from the mines of 
Germany will move for the thirty-hour 
week, That motion will be seconded by 
the representatives from America.” 


i. THIS present era of super-national 
ism, every government is quite content 
to consider the danger from such inter- 
national or, better, such anti-national, 
quarter slight indeed. What is more 
worth noting is that in the United States 
above all other countries, there is a certain 
way in which, oddly enough, this univer- 
sal warfare of the daily job, with its 
spragging of the wheels of codperative 
labor, serves to strengthen the machine 
ot established government. 

“Comrades and fellow wage-slaves!,” 
shouts the soap-box orator of the Reds 
or the “Wobblies” (Industrial Workers 
of the World). “Get this: We wage 
earners easily outnumber all the other 
citizens of this and every other nation 
on the globe! Solidarity is our battle-cry! 


lt only we workers all join together in 


one Big Union—put ourselves 


under 
One Big Hat, yunderstand, then it’s for 
us to say where all the rest of the world 
gets off!” 

His appeal is both simple and true. 
Why then is it not successful? Mainly 
because of that wartare of work which 
puts the craftsman in conflict with the 
“navvy” or common laborer. 

“D’ ya think we locomotive engineers 
are goin’ to join up and walk out with 
them Bolshevik section-hands?,” so his 
hoped-for solidarity is likely to be an 
swered. “W’y them fellows are only mud- 
hustlers. They can get a job any day, 
anywhere, as good as what they've got. 
But us engineers! After all our years 
of trainin’ and workin’ up to our respon 
have an 


sibilities, we've gotta engine- 


deck beneath our feet o1 else walk the 


streets.” 


E..: moat which protects the Middle 


and Upper of modern industrial society 
from the Mob-rule of the lowest is the 
gulf which separates the Expert worker 
from the Inexpert. 

Nowhere in the world is that gulf so 
wide as in the United States—because 
nowhere in the world does the skilled 
worker enjoy so great a “differential” in 
his daily wage as compared with that ot 
the unskilled. That differential, it is 
worthwhile to note, is likely to remain 
only so long as we continue to enjoy a 


minimum of business. 


government in 
For if the experience of Europe means 
anything, it means that as soon as gen 
eral wage-scales come to be set by law, 
the increased political importance of the 
numerous 


group of wage-carners 


most 
persuades the legislator, first, to raise the 
wage-level of the unskilled and next, as 
we have lately seen, to cut down the dit 
ferentials enjoyed by the executives and 
others of the most skilled. 

Thus, in Germany, the Socialist, o1 
pre-Hitler, government had decreed min- 
imum wage scales so hard and fixed that 
no employer was free even to raise the 
wages of his employees without official 
permission. As a result, the employers 
endeavored—as do too many American 
employers today—to keep down costs by 
cutting down the unprotected maxi- 
mums otherwise paid to their higher 
craftsmen. So the labor aristocrat was 
brought low and the labor plebian was 
raised up and all thus crowded into that 
One Big Hat which furnished the mood, 
not for employer-employee codperation, 
but for Labor victory over Capital. That 
brought the threat of Communism and 


that threat brought Hitler. 
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Last Call for 


Vaeation Photos — 
$300 in Cash Prizes 


not close until September 15. 1934 


(extension to October 5. 1934 for 


photographs competition does 


entries from outside the 


States and Canada). There is still 


time for you to enter. 


cash prizes from $3 to $100, 
totalling $300. This world-wide 
contest is open to all readers of 
this magazine 
non-Rotarian 

fessional. 


announcement on page 45 of the 


Remember, there are twenty 


July ROTARIAN. 


Contest Editor, THE ROTARIAN 


211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Address all communications, 


entries, etc., to— 


ROTARIAN’S vacation 


Rotarian and 
amateur and pro- 


For further details see 
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But it is right here that these warlike 
sprags of the job furnish opportunity for 
a vital, nation-saving service on the part 
of all those spokes of mutual understand- 
ing and codperation which compose the 
Wheel of Rotary. As indicated, it is bad 
enough that modern industry brings 
with it an inevitable division, sub-divi- 
sion, and sub-sub-division of the world’s 
work into constantly smaller units of 
function and responsibility, with all the 


conflicts which these too often cause. 


WwW, IAT is worse, these same increas 


ing sub-divisions of our modern indus- 
trial-social life keep making the mastery 
of our single, individual occupation more 
and more difficult—more and more de- 
manding of concentration upon the meet- 
ing of its every single challenge. 
Somehow, we must each of us con 
trive to master our daily task: to fail to 
meet its challenges—to fall down on our 
job—that, today, is the cardinal sin, So 
no price is too great for the victory, no 
its requirements too 


concentration on 


intense. The result? A nation-wide case 


of Partition-itis! A highly dangerous di- 
sease: anything like a unified, nation-em- 
bracing citizenship becomes impossible 
just as rapidly as these partitions of our 
own and our neighbors’ jobs cut us off 
from the knowledge and understanding 
of each other’s minds and hearts. 

Let no man imagine that these parti- 
tions thus reared by our tasks have no 
right to shut us off from each other’s 
minds and hearts. We humans tend to 
/ive our way into our thinking infinite- 
ly more than we think our way into our 
living. What goes on in our heads is in- 
finitely more the fringe upon the fabric 
of our doings than the other way around. 
But if that is true, then it is plain that 
by all odds the most compelling and the 
most inescapable forces for determining 
the conditions of our daily living—and 
lience of our daily thinking and feeling 

-are the conditions under which we 
earn our daily bread. 

So, if the conditions of our daily work 
tend to rear partitions between us which 
prevent our ability to understand the 
behavior of our fellow-citizens, then we 
blindness which 


are threatened by a 


Evaluating the League of Nations . . . 


| Continued from page 13} 


was to provide an opportunity for states 
not members of the League (the United 
States and Russia, in particular) whose 
participation could not well be dispensed 
with, to take part in the negotuuauons, 
The discussions, it is true, are being held 
under the auspices of the League, but 
they are outside its constitutional organs. 
Under the procedure formulated, how- 
ever, only one question has really been 
discussed, a very serious and vital ques- 
tion, but one which is predominantly 
European. To what extent is the military 
status imposed upon the defeated coun- 
tries by the peace treaties compatible with 
a general disarmament convention? In 
other words, the problem of disarma 
ment has been reduced to one of “equal- 
ity of right.” Since this question which 
vitally affects the whole European system 
was raised, the discussion of reduction of 
armaments has been relegated to the 
background—in spite of the extreme im- 
portance of proposals put forward. 
The problem of equality has been 
dealt with almost entirely by the Great 
Powers negotiating among themselves, 
negotiations which have been interrupted 
from time to time by meetings of the 
Bureau or General Commission of the 
Disarmament Conference, at which rep- 


resentatives of lesser powers were pres- 


ent as spectators, either mute or pro- 
testing against not having been admitted 
behind the scenes. 
Since the disarmament discussions 
started, Germany has twice withdrawn 
from the conference. Both Berlin and 
Tokyo have given notification of their 
intention to leave the League. Various 
other complications have appeared, The 
Disarmament Conference has been in 
a state of suspense. You would be lead 
to believe, in reading some newspapers, 
that this suspense has liberated govern- 
ments from international control, that 
they have recovered a freedom which 
they formerly renounced and that direct 
conversations are the order of the day. 
I do not think that such is the case, but 
at any rate facts must be faced. 


| is very possible that the future of 
the League will depend to a very great 
extent upon the result of present dis- 
armament negotiations. There is no use 
denying that the present crisis in the 
League, is due to a question, which, in 
the form its development has taken, is 
no essential part of League action. It 
would probably have proved a relatively 
easy matter to obtain a convention for 
the general reduction and limitation of 
armaments, with provisions for future 
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spells nothing less than the destruction 
of society itself. Civic suspicion takes the 
place of civic sympathy and class warfare 
takes the place of neighborliness. 

That is why the Wheel of Rotary js 
equipped to perform so huge and so vita! 
a function in this modern wheel-{u| 
world, What constitutes the high calling 
of Rotary is that its wheel is definitel, 
purposed to revolve not upon the inter- 
ests of the world’s leisure, but upon the 
interests of its work. That difference is 
vital:—Rotary’s gospel spells not only a 
gospel of the spirit but, vastly more per- 
tinent, a gospel of the spirit in the 
wheels, the wheels ot a world at work. 

As indicated above, enough and vastly 
more than enough of need and oppor- 
tunity is given such a gospel by the 
bloody battlefront presented by men’s 
eagerness to enjoy the blessings of the 
daily job. Luckily, however, that same 
eagerness brings to millions of men a 
certain daily sharing of each other's most 
vital daily experience and hence a com- 
radeship difficult to discover in equal 
measure in any other compartment of 
their living. 


Joseph A. Avenol 


meetings destined to carry the reduc 
further, step by step, if it had not } 
for the problem of German disarina 
ment which created difficulties of a 
cial nature. It would be a traged 
the difficulties connected with this 
cific problem were allowed to lead 
disruption of the whole effort to sub- 
stitute law and order for force. 

This is the real question now facing 
the world. If the Covenant is 
doned, we are throwing the whole of 
human progress in this sphere back 


' 
aban- 


an incalculable period. 

Can the League become an effective 
guarantee against war? 

The men who wrote the Covenant 0! 
the League were practical politicians; 
they had no illusions and they took ful! 
account of realities when they agreed: 

“THe Hich ContractinG Partits, 

“In order to promote international co-op: 
and to achieve peace and security 

“by the acceptance of obligations not t 
sort to war, 

“by the prescription of open, just and hono 
able relations between-nations, 

“by the firm establishment of the underst. 
ings of international law as the actual ru! 
conduct among governments, 

“and by the maintenance of justice ani 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations 
the dealings of organized peoples with on 
other, 

“Agree to this Covenant or THE Lract! 
NATIONS . . .” 
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In an ideal world, states must be re- 
arded as equal before the law. In an 
‘deal civilization, men would rule out 
var as a means of achieving national 
aspirations. But we are not living in an 
Jeal world nor have we achieved an 
deal civilization. The Covenant, in 
point of fact, does not pretend to intro- 
duce an ideal system. Neither does the 
Covenant claim to abolish war. It does 
not pretend to transform the world or 
io change the minds of men or of states. 
It seeks at every point to emphasize that 
veace is not a miraculous or supernatural 
ondition, which once established, lasts 
forever. Peace, under the Covenant the- 
ory, consists in avoiding war whenever 
it is humanly possible to do so. It aims 
ro make it as difficult as possible for a 
state to start war, or having started, to 
wage it successfully. 

War, in itself, is not prohibited. But 
the cases in which resort to it may be 
made have been reduced and safeguards 
have been provided against any sudden 
and violent outbreak. The procedure 
under the Covenant, if accepted and 


faithtully observed, involves a period of 
inquiry and delay during which public 
opinion has time to re-consider the situa- 
tion and to realize the issues at stake. 
If states live up to their pledges—both 
under the the 
Kellogg Outlawry of War Pact—war is 
It they do not, it is not the 


Covenant and Briand- 
impossible. 
fault of the League; it is the respon- 
sibility of governments themselves. 

The allegation is often made that the 
League is merely an instrument, created 
by the victorious powers, to secure the 
maintenance of the Versailles and other 
peace treaties. Is the Covenant irre\ 
ocably bound up with those documents? 
functions 
the 


other 


It is true that a number of 


are entrusted to the Council of 


League by those treaties, as by 


treaties also, such as the protection of 


minorities, etc. But there is a clear dis 


tinction between these fields of the 


League’s work and the fields which are 


defined by the Covenant, which does 


not mention the former. The League’s 


duties in respect to the latter are per- 


manent and essential: In respect to the 





and just before and after the 





The League of Nations 


(Member Nations With Year of Adi 


ssion) 
Abyssinia (1923) Denmark (1920) Italy (1920) 
Albania (1920) Dominican Rep. Japan (1920)* Portugal (1 
Argentina (1919) (1924) Latvia (1921) Ru ] 
(1933) Estonia (1921) Liberia (1920) Salvador ) 
Australia (1920) Finland (1920) Lithuania (1921) < ; 
Austria (1920) France (1920) Luxemburg (1920) South Af 1924 
Belgium (1920) Ge rmany (5726)" Menton (1931) ai 
Bolivia (1920) Crees a evci920) Netherlands (1920) Sweden (192 
; yuatemala )2 ae . 
Bulgaria (1920) ace (1920) Ne w Zealand ( p Sutioerianc 
Canada (1920) Biienduaeas (1920) Nicaragua os | 
Chile (1919) Hungary (1922) Norway (1920) United Kingd 
China (1920) dentin (1920) Panama (1920) 
Colombia (1920) Iraq (1932) Paraguay (1919) Urug 
Cuba (1920) Irish Free State Persia (1919) Venezuela 
Czechoslovakia (1920) (1923) Peru (1920) Yugoslavia (1 
On March 27, 1933, Jay following the action of the Leagu \M 
served notice of its intended withdrawal League ‘ hiy ( 
equality of armaments, announced October 14, 1933, vit Und tl | 
Covenant the withdrawal can only be effective after twe ‘ | | 
and Germany still members in full standing \ 
respectively. 
Nations Outside of the League 
\fghanistan Ecuador Nepal Pibet 
Brazil Egypt Saudi Arabia Unit S 
Costa Rica Iceland S et R i 
Organization of the League 
The League Council cons‘sts of five Vanent member t ( 
Great Britain, Italy, and Japan, and nine non-permanent members, tl t 
Council seat membership for terms of three years. The present non-p 
nations of the Council are: China, Panama, and Spain, elected in 1931, tl tter b 
reélected for a second term: Czechoslovakia, Mexico, and Poland, elected 
latter nation being reélected; Argentina, Denmark, Portugal, and 
1933, The Council was increased to fifteen members ’ 
The organs of the League are: The Council, Asseml Se 
Labor Organization (all at Geneva, Switzerland) and t | nent ( 
national Justice (at The Hague, Holland) 
The Council meets the third Monday in January, M M 


Assembly in September. 
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tormer neither essential nor obligatory, 
and by their very nature for the most 
temporary. If an 


part agreement on 


armaments can be reached, one gioup otf 


such functions will disappear au omat 
cally; when the Saar plebiscite is over an 
other group will have gone. 


&. FAR 


concerne d, 


as the revisions OF treaties 
Article 19 of the 
‘| his 


revoluluion 


Covenant 


comes into the picture. article, 


which constitutes almost a 


in international affairs, is an essential 


clause in the Covenant, and one which 


is indispensable for its balance. Since 
nations are pledged to resort no longet 
to war to settle their disputes, a friendly 


procedure for revision of intolerable situ 


ations obviously is necessary. That pro 
cedure is provided for in Article 19 and 
one of the grievances often heard against 
the League is that it has not yet been 
applied. 

It is because of Article 19 that th 
campaign and propaganda in tavor ot 
revision of the Versailles Treaty has been 


possible. 
1914 the 
licly demanded a revision of the Treaty 
of Frankfurt, \lsace 


Lorraine were ceded to Germany in 


If, for example, previous to 


: , 
French government had 


whereunder and 
187]. 
it is obvious that such a demand, if per 


sisted in despite Germany’s protests, would 


have provided a cause for war. ‘Today, 
however, any member of the League has 
the right to raisc the question OF treaty 
revision. Formerly the risk was all with 


} 


I hreatened with 


the loser who might be t 
a new war il he did not accept his losses 


Now the 


his legal 


1 


1 ( , 
mn siuence,. risks ar lor the 


Winner, since position may al 


any time be publicly challenged by 


former adversaries, even though they are 


disarmed. 


In actual fact, never in the history of 


the world have such Important treaty 


revisions been carried into effect with 


out war as those which have already 


modified the treaties of 1919. They ar 


visions which have been brought about 


bv the pressure of new ‘papers and pul 


leal world, States mu 


recognized as equal before the la 


i ndividuals now are recognized 
Qual bDetore the law in most coun 
Equality may be recognized, ind 
heory at Geneva, but the const 
1 1 

( the Le ague admits the CX1st ( 
Great Powers with major interests a1 
gives them, as permanent members « 


the ( ouncil, adequate opportuniti ( 


exercising that authority In Wor 


which is at once the birthright a1 
bility of great peoples 


spons! 
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Unanimity, obviously, is necessary to 


a decision either in the Council or the 


Assembly. This unanimity is an obliga- 


tion intended to insure for the sover- 


cignty of each state member of the 


League the minimum right of protec- 


tion. No member can be compelled by 
a majority to act in a way which it con- 
siders contrary to its essential interests. 
Now each state judges for itself whether 


its essential interests are involved, and 


precisely here one finds the practical 


establishment of a natural hierarchy, fer 
states extend all 


the interests of some 


over the world while those of others 
hardly go beyond their immediate fron- 
tiers or their relations with their imme- 
diate neighbors, 


The 


states are 


distinction is recognized. Some 


permanent members of the 


Council, others are members for three- 


year terms only and others—a very lim- 


doubt whether it is possible to improve 
greatly on the balance established by the 
Covenant. 

The question of revision of the 
Covenant, at the moment, is more or 
less academic. It is true that two per- 
manent members of the Council—Ger- 
many and Japan—have given notice of 
withdrawal from the League. Another 
power, Italy, although she has not offi- 
cially said so, has openly expressed a 
desire to see radical changes effected at 
Geneva. 

One should deal frankly and honestly 
with all criticism of the League. It is 
The League is a living 
organism and it is a condition of organic 
capable of development and 
reform. Until more concrete proposals 
are made, however, it is impossible to 
know whether, even if all or most of 
the criticisms now heard are accepted 


always useful. 


life to be 





ited group—have been created non-per- as valid, it will be necessary to amend 
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Barber: “Shave, Sir?” 

manent members who may be re-elected 

when their three-year terms expire. 
In practice, however, the distinction 

is stull 

happened that a state of the second or 


more marked and it has never 


third order has vetoed a decision which 
did not directly concern it, and on which 
were in agreement. 


the greater states 


Unless we are to set up a super-state, | 


Evaluating the League of Nations .. . 


| Continued from page 15| 


human nature is obstinate and this edu- 
cation cannot be carried out in a mo- 
ment of time. 

The very constitution of the League 
of Nations makes it impotent to prevent 
imminent be- 


war in case war is really 


Mars: “No, haircut!” 
the League’s Covenant to meet them. 
It is not necessary that the League of 
Nations should become stereotyped in 
forms which cannot be changed. But the 
sources of its life must be preserved pure 
and intact. The way in which it dis- 
plays its activities and in which it is 
developed, can vary. Its methods of 
work and the manner in which it is 


cause decision must be unanimous and 
before a definite stand can be taken eith- 
er for or against one of the parties to a 
dispute there must be agreement as to the 
aggressor. 

But let us imagine that this almost im- 
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organized can always be adapted to the 
needs of the moment. It is impossible 
to take away from the Assembly and {| 
Council the rights and _ responsibilitics 
which they possess in virtue of the Cove. 
nant, but it is quite possible to associate 
more smoothly ordinary diplomatic meth- 
ods with the League’s methods of dis. 
cussion. 


Personally, I lay stress on the Cove- 
nant, not only because on my shoulders 
rests the heavy responsibility of respect 
ing it, but because I am profoundly con- 
vinced that in its general structure it 
now represents the minimum number 
of obligations without which no League 
and no effective international coépera- 
tion could exist. 


Bi-lateral relations, between nations, of 
course, cannot be dispensed with: they 
are the accepted normal day to day meth- 
ods. But they are no longer sufficient, 
and they do not adequately correspond 
to the world’s needs if there is to be a 
real approach to orderly progress. 


The world no longer resembles 1! 

world of 1919. Under the influence of 
the crisis, economic nationalism has 
spread in various forms, but never ha\: 
the peoples of the world, at this moment 
when they are most strongly emphasiv- 
ing their national life, been so anxious 
to justify themselves before internation: 
public opinion. It is a consciousness 0! 
danger and need. None can live an ab- 
solutely independent life. Each country 
has need of others and the problem o/ 
the future is to get this fact not only 
recognized but introduced into the prac- 
tical relations of everyday life. 

The League is neither all-powerful nor 
is it infallible. The only means it has 
at its disposal are those which are con- 
tributed by it; members. But loyalty to 11s 
principles and a will to observe them are 
more likely to provide a steadying int|u 
ence through all the problems which ‘a: 
the world today, and problems which 
will always be facing it, than any othe: 
proposition that I can conceive. 


W. R. Castle, Jr. 


possible question of the aggressor a> 


been solved to the satisfaction of all; 
what can the League of Nations do next. 
you will ask. 

It can, for one thing, declare an emba: 


go on trade with the aggressor nation 
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As One Cartoonist Views the League 
































As It Was Conceived 


ihe number of people who look on this 
strange device as a method of preventing 
or stopping war is legion. It would prob- 
ably be effective in the case of small 
nations like Paraguay and Bolivia, neith- 
er of them self-sufficing, but that it 
would have any effect on a strong and 
moderately self-contained nation, except 
to infuriate it against the first neighbor- 
ing nation which attempted to impose 
the embargo, seems to me to need no 
demonstration. 

It is easy to imagine a panacea but very 
dificult to find one which actually ac- 
complishes what is claimed for it. | am 
inclined to think that, in the case, cer- 
tainly, of any major conflict, an embargo 
would be far more likely to extend than 
to prevent or limit war. If, for example, 
at the time of the Chinese-Japanese trou- 
ble over Manchuria, the League of Na- 
tions had formally declared one country, 
or the other to be the aggressor and had 
followed this with the imposition of 
penalties, the United States concurring 
in the course, it seems to me a practical 
certainty that we of America should have 
found ourselves very promptly at war 
also. It is notable and characteristic that 
pressure within the League in favor of 
this course was brought by the small na- 
tions which could not, by any possibility, 
become involved themselves, and that it 
was quietly scotched by the larger na- 
tions whose statesmen realized, as Presi- 
dent Hoover clearly foresaw, the extreme 
dangers of the course. 

No course which runs the danger of 
extending the scope of hostilities, even 
more if it may bring in the United 
States, should I believe, be adopted by the 
American government, and knowledge of 


this danger is one of the reasons why in- 
dividual members of the League have 
shied away from the appeal to penalties. 


And As It Has Divetine 


The Covenant of the League bristles 
with warlike threats against war. It was 
for that reason that so many were op- 
posed to American entry into the League 
of Nations. I have never been able to 
persuade myself that to go to war was 
the best way to eliminate war from the 
earth. No one at that time, however, real- 
ized that, in actual practice, these pro- 
visos of the Covenant would practically 
never, if ever, be invoked. They are not 
invoked because there is never real unan- 
imity as to the aggressor and because the 
nations most likely to be drawn into war 
through the use of penalties make every 
eflort to avoid their use. But if, on the 
other hand, these threats are merely idle 
words, then they are pernicious in another 
direction in that they tend to throw sus- 
picion on the motives of the enure organ- 
ization. It is obvious that more can be 
accomplished through complete fidelity 
to the promises in a mild document than 
through the half observance of the 
threats in a much more detailed and 


minatory document. 


Borer are many advocates of the 


League of Nations who say that it would 
have been a complete success if only the 
United States had accepted full member- 
ship. This point might be argued end- 
lessly and no conclusion reached -but it 
is well to look at the instances in which 
the United States cooperate d to the limit. 
Take the Disarmament Conference. The 
United States took its full part from the 
beginning. It had strong delegations, not 
only at the meetings of the conference 
itself but at all the meetings of the so- 
called Preparatory Commission. It made 
helpful suggestions and proposals, all of 


\ hich have successively been rejected by 





kK 


the other nations, members the 
league, which should, if the Leagu 
what its friends pretend, be sater than 
the United States, which is not a 
ber. In this matter of disarmament 
fair to say that the League, after years ot 
work, has failed. 

Acting outside of the League, 
United States government brought about 


>I 


real progress in disarmament 
Washington in 1922 and in London in 
1930. This comparison is not made with 
the implication that the Le ague has no 
worked sincerely and honestly tor di: 
armament. The reason for the lack of 

sult 1s undcubtedly that, at the Leagi 
meetings, too many nations wer 


volved. In the Washington and London 


Conferences there were only a few: and 
in Washington only half the result hop 
for was accomplished, whereas, in Lo 
don, two out of the five nations invo | 


refused to become partners in the trea 
How obviously more difficult a 


1 


plishment of results must be whe 
instead of five nations are work 
ward a common goal. 

\t the time of the Manchurian trot 
ble, the League of Nations took char, 
from the beginning, of internationa 
effort to stop the fighting between Jay ) 
and China and to help the two natio 
reach an understanding. In this effort 
the United States « xpre ssed a W 
to assist since, although it did not belo: 
to the League, It Was directly Inte 
by reason of the fact that it was pa 
various treaties touching China. It 
in a difhicult position since Japan 

ery sensitive to criticism and w 
clined to believe that the United St 
was the leader, instead of a tollo 

the various measures suggested 


the League was unsuccessful in 


anv conclusion or in. bringing ( 











es an 


~ 
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settlement. Perhaps none was possible, 
but it has always seemed that if the Pow- 
ers, acting through the League, had been 
willing to insist that China as well as 
Japan should make concessions and seek 
a real settlement, something might have 
been accomplished. 

What, for example, might have been 
the result if President Hoover had been 
able to carry out his idea that the only 
way to reach any real conclusion was to 
insist that China and Japan get together 
immediately and find a solution? The 
League felt, and the sentimentalists in 
general felt, that China, being the weak- 
cr nation, would have no show. Yet the 
President, in bringing the two together, 
would have made strict observance of 
treaties the basis of all discussion and this 
would have meant, inevitably, that at 
least a nominal sovereignty of China in 
Manchuria would have been maintained. 
Japan would have agreed to this if there 
had been a friendly Chinese viceroy to 
deal with. But it is just this kind of vig- 
orous policy which the League of Na- 
tions seems always too timid or too di- 
vided in counsel to adopt, and the result 
is often futility. 

The League as an agency for peace is 
notable tor the by-products of its activi- 
ties rather than for its accomplishments 
along the direct line of its main purpose, 
It is in Europe akin to what the Pan- 
\merican Union ts in the Western hem 
isphere, a friendly forum of discussion, 
a place where statesmen of the different 
nations compliment each other instead of 


hurling defiance at each other, a com- 


mon meeting ground where points of 
agrcement are emphasized—rather than 
differences. It creates a peaceful atmos- 
phere, and, if the people who make up 
the League only knew it, this is infi- 
nitely more important than having ma- 
chinery which is supposed to compose 
differences which become too acute. 


BD cAGuE advocates, however, say that 
this is to make the organization weak 
and innocuous; they fail to realize that it 
is just that and nothing more at the pres- 
ent moment; that if the inoperative 
threats in the Covenant were excised, if 
the organization became a huge body 
existing primarily for humanitarian pur- 
poses, with all the facilities for running 
international gatherings, with an inform- 
ative press service, it could do more 
effectively the work it is doing now and 
would receive the backing of all the 
world without the danger of sudden res- 
ignations such as have occurred in the 
last year. 

Let it become an agency for peace not 
an ineffective preventive of war. 

Such things as arbitration treaties are 
necessary; it would be an excellent thing 
for the world, both morally and econom- 
ically, if the burden of armament could 
be materially reduced; it would be splen- 
did if someone could find an infallible 
definition of an aggressor and if all the 
world would agree that, in case of ag- 
gression, it would have no dealings of 
any kind with the aggressor. The signa- 
ture of the Kellogg Pact made the na- 


The Romance of the Maoris 


| Continued from page 31] 


sionaries represented almost all the Maori 
knew of western civilization that was not 
more debasing than his own tribal laws 
and customs. The influence of the mis- 
sionary was great. His intrepidity and 
capacity for work were remarkable. On 
more than one occasion, an intertribal 
battle was averted by a missionary’s dip- 
lomacy or denunciation. The mission 
church became a feature of many native 
villages, and for a while it looked as 
though a friendly theocratic control had 
come to stay, 

But if the missionary could teach the 
Maori ethics, the example and precept of 
the churches were nullified by the be- 
havior of the other class of white man. 
And the stream of white settlers had be- 
gun. Escaped convicts, deserting  sea- 
men, adventurers of good birth but 


riotous reputation, honest men seeking a 


better opportunity than was theirs in the 
homeland—American whalers and Bri- 
tish sea captains brought the pakeha 
(white man) in ever increasing numbers. 
Some of the Maoris welcomed them; 
others were for exterminating the 
strangers; others again were indifferent. 

Meanwhile the missionaries appealed 
for law and authority to take a hand. In 
England, men like Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield were thinking out coloniza- 
tion schemes, and in the end a British 
lieutenant-governor, subordinate to the 
governor of New South Wales, was ap- 
pointed. His name was William Hobson, 
a captain in the Royal Navy. The Maori 
tribes, or most of them, accepted the Brit- 
ish sovereignty in a treaty that reserved 
to them their ancestral lands and other 
privileges. Aotea-Roa had become a 
white man’s land! 
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tions more conscious of the horrors o| 
war and the virtues of peace; but it 
really not any of these things which wil! 
bring permanent and honest peace. 

That must be brought about by the 
education of men, by the raising of stand 
ards everywhere, by greater knowledge 
and tolerance of each other on the part 
of the nations, by the development of 
international law, by a clearer under 
standing of economics, and by a growing 
knowledge that war never pays. This 
cannot be accomplished over night but, 
speaking as an American, it would be 
wonderful to see the United States tak« 
the lead in a great campaign to bring it 
about. 

We do not want to develop pacifists 
and weaklings, but rather unselfish men 
and women who are strong for a right- 
cous peace and will strive unceasingly tor 
social justice and for international jus 
tice. Then peace becomes inevitable. We, 
speaking for our own country, want men 
and women who always put their own 
nation first in their affections and in 
their intellects, but who realize that thei: 
own nation can be safe only as it plays 
a high and worthy part internationally 
We want to do away with the kind « 
sentimentality which sees an easy na 
tional safety in a formula, whereas ther: 
is no such thing as safety without hard 
work, just as surely as there is no such 
thing as prosperity without hard work. 
In short, we want people who under 
stand that there is no real safeguar 
aside from the right thinking and the 
right feeling of human beings. 


It was in 1840 that Governor Hobson 
made the great Treaty of Waitangi with 
the Maoris. For the next forty years the 
history of New Zealand was a long story 
of misunderstandings between the white 
man and the brown. They flamed into 
local conflict five years after the treaty 
was signed, they culminated in two 
bloody wars in which the Maori was 
severely battered, though he was neve! 
totally vanquished. 

Meanwhile the stream of immigration 
gathered force. White settlements grew 
apace. By 1880, the menace of a Maor' 
rising had almost faded away, though 
the bitterness engendered by the wars of 
the sixties was very much in evidence. 
A large district in the North Island was 
unsafe for the pakeha to travel in. It 
was the Maori’s “King Country,” but 
with plenty of land awaiting settlement 
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the pakeha could afford to leave the 
\faori tribes to sulk as they pleased in 
the area they claimed was beyond the 
white man’s sphere of influence. The 
conflicts had, of course, almost extermi- 
‘nated missionary influence and effort, 
two of the most trusted missionaries be- 
« murdered at their posts. 

When fear of the Maori was removed, 
his pakeha fellow citizen was too busy 
making his own way to bother very 
much about the Maori point of view of 
his own land and of his own destiny. 


1n 


Efforts were made by schools, the ad- 
mission of Maori representatives to Par- 
liament, and by the revival of church 
work to bring about a better understand- 
ing between the races. On the other 
hand, the Maori was fair game for the 
unscrupulous, particularly in regard to 
his lands. Nor was the sharp practice 
always on the part of the pakeha, but the 
scandals which arose necessitated a series 
of elaborate land laws designed to pro- 
tect the Maori from himself as well as 
from those who would fleece him of his 
land. 

A fine race was 


Debauchery 


It is a sad picture. 
apparently disintegrating. 
and disease were taking heavy toll. Ex- 
termination seemed ahead, and its in- 
evitableness was almost admitted by the 
Maoris themselves. They are proud folk, 
subservient to none, with a keen spirit of 
independence, and when white people 
who really wished them well approached 
them with an air of patronage the 
haughty Maori withdrew into himself, 
while the only European who would 
treat them as equals was first the wrong 
type of pakeha to do him real service. 
When the nineteenth century closed, it 
looked as though nothing could save the 
Maori race from extinction. 


Bost over thirty years ago a Maori 
student who had absorbed with ease the 
pakeha’s academic teaching, who had 
qualified as a barrister, and who had 
steeped himself in the history and tradi- 
tions of his people, had a vision. He saw 
that if the Maori people were to be saved 
it would be by the effort and example of 
Maoris themselves. Greatly daring, he 
formed a young Maori Party, and placed 
before it the ideals he had evolved. To- 
day that Maori student is Sir Apirana 
Ngata, minister of native affairs, parlia- 
ment’s greatest orator, and one of the 
ablest members of the national govern- 
ment. . 

Ngata struck at the right time. He 
had the support of the then Maori min- 
ister, and a former acting premier, “Timi 





Kara” (Sir James Carroll), whose knowl- 
edge of tribal lore was great, whose elo- 
quence Maori and 
pakeha alike, and who, but tor the easy- 


was acclaimed by 
going nature he inherited with his Maori 
blood, might have quickened the work 
to which the young Maori Party had set 
itself. 

Maui Pomare, a 


Maori of rank, who 


had sufficient initiative to qualify in 
medicine at an American college, joined 
forces with Ngata a generation ago. He 
became the first Maori health officer in 
the newly established Department of Pub 
lic Health. He visited the native \ illages, 
told the Maoris of the need for sanitation, 
for cleanliness, for the need to accommo- 
date themselves to the civilization of 
which they were only adopting sufficient 
to do them harm. For a white doctor the 


task 


the Maori villagers heard one of their 


would have been impossible, but 
own people tell them in their own lan 
guage and in their own way what they 
ought to do. 

Some headway was made, though the 
toll of 


sull a considerable one. 


such diseases as tuberculosis is 
Dr. Pomare be- 
came a politician, a representative of a 
Maori minister of native 
affairs, a knight of the British Empire, 


but to the time of his death was always 


constituency, 


a believer in the future of his people. 
He was succeeded as health officer by 
such men as Te Rangihiroa (who as Dr. 
Peter Buck is now a professor of ethnol- 
ogy at Yale University), Dr. Ellison, and 
others, all of Maori race and all of them 
proud of their affinities. 

In educational matters, there has been 
an endeavor to make the syllabus suit 
the Maori need and temperament, and 
particularly to bring the Maori youth in 
closest touch with the land from which 
he must draw sustenance. Maori colleges 
emphasize manual as much as academic 
training and have done so for nearly a 
generation. The value of this has been 
demonstrated during the depression that 
is just passing away from New Zealand. 

When relief for indigent Maoris be- 
came essential, Sir Apirana Ngata, Prin- 
cess Te Pua, and other leading Maoris 
land” 

The 


community spirit was called upon. Rough 


instituted a sort of “back to the 
movement among their people. 
country has been cleared, idle lands 
brought into productivity, and sheep sta 
tions and dairy farms are being run by 
Maoris with a degree of success that is 
very heartening. All the journey th 
Maori must take to reach his permanent 
place in the social life of New Zealand 
has not been accomplished. But his 


friends believe he is on the right road. 
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Prospects Can Always 
See Me Now! 


..- Thanks to this Clever 
Good-Will Builder 


T’S amazing how seldom prospects ar 

“out” or “busy” when I come around 
nowadays. A few months ago our Sales Man 
ager sent out an Autopoint Pencil to every 
man on our prospect list. 

I’m still marvelling at the effect that little 
gift had. Yet, it’s easy to understand. An 
Autopoint is not only a constant companion. 
As one fellow said, it’s the one pencil in your 
pocket that you can be sure will have a good 
point and will write comfortably and con- 
veniently. Prospects told me that they 
immediately felt that ours must be a high 
class firm — because they learned of usthrough 
this high-class, dignified gift. And I know, 
too, that this handsome reminder helped 
bring back many ‘‘strayed’’ customers. 


Ask These 4000 Users! 


Over 4000 firms have seen for themselves what 
Autopoints can do in building good-will and in 
actually landing business. They've used Autopoints 
in dozens of ways—all of them successful. 


Send For This Book 


In fact, we've made a book of sales plans out of the 
actual experiences of these satisfied users. Why not 
get a copy, free? See for yourself what Autopoints 
can do. And incidentally, let us 
tell you of the hundreds and 
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At all events, the vital statistics for recent 
years show that success has been achieved 
Ly N gat is 
within 

[he Maoris have their own Anglican 


bishop, the Right Re Vv. Frederick Au- 


policy ot regeneration trom 


gustus Bennett, a man of great ability 
and spirituality, whose earnestness and 
cloquence in the pulpit or on the plat- 
form are appreciated as much by th 
pakeha as by members of his own race. 
He has done much to raise the Maoris 
to a new conception of life, and all lite 
involves, and as a moral and spiritual 
force in the country his influence can 
hardly be overestimated. 

Incidentally, Bishop Bennett was re- 
cently initiated as an honorary member 
of the Hastings Rotary Club.t He has 
always taken a keen interest in the Ro- 
tary movement, being a frequent visitor 
to club lunches, and all realize he will 
prove a tower of strength to Rotary as 
he has proved a tower of strength in the 
upliftment and advancement of his own 


splendid race. 


Ti Maori takes no second place to 


the white man. He regards himself as 
the equal to any other person, of what- 
ever color, and however highly placed. 
Indeed, during the Maori wars with the 
pakehas he always regarded himself as 
worth, in martial ability and resources, 
three redcoats (imperial soldiers stationed 
in the Dominion). He was never con- 
quered by the whites, and is proud of the 
fact that he held his own against the 
science and the experience of Britain’s 
trained soldiers. 

He was chivalrous in his fighting, too. 
lt is related that during the siege of the 
Kaitake Pa (fortress) near New Ply 
mouth in the sixties, the attacking force 
ceased firing. The Maori spies ascer- 
tained that the cessation was due to the 
forces exhausting their ammunition. The 
Maori chief promptly sent a messenger 
to the white camp with a message that 
he had plenty of gunpowder, and could 
let him have a few barrels! These he 
torthwith rolled down, and firing was re- 


sumed. The Maori felt it wasn’t fair to 


*The Maori race increased from 49,844 in 
1911 to 54,768 in 1925. The census of 1926 and 
ibsequent estimates include half-castes with th 
Maoris, hence show a greater increas Th 


figures tor 1928 are 65,004 Maoris and 1.389.076 


Europeans, 


sai 
t There are now twenty-two Rotary clubs in 
New Zealand (Fifty-third District) having a total 


of 1,140 members. The present district oo 
ernor is J. M. A. Ilott, of Wellington 


continue operations with a force which 
temporarily was without the means of 
hghting! 

Then at Gate Pa, Tauranga, where a 
vastly superior force of imperial troops 
were heavily defeated by the local Maoris, 
a third of the storming party being 
killed, the victors, before retiring to the 
fastnesses of the forest, tended the 
wounded and dying, succoring them 
where possible. 

In order to do this, they left their 
own wounded to their own devices. Col- 
onel Booth, mortally wounded, was heard 
calling for water, it was taken to him, as 
an old chief, Hori Ngatai, recalled quietly 
long afterwards, by “one of our people.” 
Another wounded officer, having dropped 
his sword, saw a Maori pick it up and 
come toward him. He squared himself 
to meet his death-blow: the weapon, to 
his surprise, was quickly handed to him 
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hilt foremost. This courtesy was typical 
in that strange hour of triumph, a 
when it was later avenged no bittern 
was felt. 

Sprinkled in the record of war y 
the pakeha are other illuminating ¢ 
sodes. In the War of the North a con- 
veyance of ammunition to the scen: 
action was calmly watched from M 
ambush and allowed to proceed. “H 
could the redcoats fight if they had no 
powder?” 

In the Waikato Kingite fray, 
great issues at stake, the natives, kn 
ing that the enemy would be glad 
fresh vegetables, filled a canoe with 
tatoes and other food from their own 
stores, and paddled it down the ri 
under cover of a white flag to the n¢ 
borhood of the British camp, as a p 
ent to General Cameron’s men. 

Once the British troops were so pla 
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that they could not make contact with 
their supplies and had nothing to eat for 
days; so the paramount chief ordered 
the fighting to stop unul the unfortunate 


akeha could get food. The Maoris took 


1) 


I ; “s 
a great liking to the valorous 65th Regi- 


ment of the British army, who had been 
sent out to New Zealand from India, and, 
consequently, when it was fighting at 
close quarters, it once heard some eager 


gO- 


warnings—"Lie down, sikityfif; we 
ing to shoot!” 

Then there was the notable incident 
at Orakei, Waikato, where the Maoris 
were called upon to surrender by the 
investing white forces. But the old chief, 
standing on a conspicuous point, hurled 
defiance: “We will 
We will fight on and 
on for ever and ever!” And they tought 


folk, 


out his never, 


never surrender! 
on—warriors, their women and 
even children—until in the darkness the 
remnants broke through the strong cor- 
don into and through the almost im- 


penetrable surrounding swamps. 


And then there was the case of the- 


Maori policeman at Waiuku, who was 
reminded by a superior that now he 
was in Her Majesty’s uniform he must 
obey orders, wherewith he pulled off his 
clothes, trousers and all, and stalked off 
down the street back to his village clad 
in Nature’s habiliments to regain his 


treasured freedom! 


The there was the old chief, Te 
Whero Whero, of the Waikato, who in 
the prime of his manhood slayed with 
his own mere over one hundred and 
thirty of the Maori enemy at Pukeran- 
giora, near New Plymouth, and partook 
of the ensuing cannibalistic feasts. Later 
on in his frock coat or evening dress, h« 
became an honored guest at Governor Sir 
George Grey’s receptions and dinners, 
able to hold his own with the white elect 
of the land. 

It is not 
that New Zealanders honor the Maoris, 
that they regard them not as inferiors 
but as equals, that they appreciate the 
contribution they are making towards 
the culture and development of the coun 
try no less than the way they are assimi- 
lating all that is best and helpful in the 
white civilization. 

A few decades ago savages and can- 
nibals: today men of affairs producing 
leaders of thought and action, holding 
their own with the product of nearly 
two thousand years of civilization. Surely 
a great record for an aboriginal people, 
surely a great tribute to the colonizing 
spirit and enlightened policy of the white 
people of the Dominion! 


without reason, therefore, 








WHITING MERCHANTS 
ARE PROUD OF THIS 
FINE, SMOOTH STREET 





HIS broad, smooth expanse of as- 

phalt through the heart of Whit- 
ing, Indiana. is more than a source of 
pride, however, to local merchants. 
They say that it is also a substantial 
trade-producer—inviting business not 
only from the surrounding area but 
also from the steady stream of motor- 
ists who traverse it on their way in 
and out of Chicago over U.S. High- 
ways No. 12 and No. 20. To these 
travelers it gives a favorable impres- 


sion of this modern, progressive city. 


May this 


pavement consists of an asphaltic 


Constructed in this vear. 
concrete base and a= sheet asphalt 
wearing course using Standard Ojl 
Company (Ind.) asphalt cement. It is 
built to cive long. trouble-free service 


under the heavy traffic it carries daily. 


This is but another example of how 
Stanolind Asphalts make community 
dollars go farther. giving the mavi- 
mum of smooth, long-wearing streets 


and highwavs. 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) engineers will welcome the 
opportunity to make honest, careful recommendations to those 
interested in local paving and highway programs. They are 
equipped to advise the correct type of materials and methods 


for the particular job. Please feel free to ask for this service. 


Vo obligation is involved. 
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Character Training for Youth 


{Continued from page 8| 


average schoolroom even today most of 
the time of the children is spent, when 
not reciting, in conning their textbooks, 
doing “sums” and other written work. 
They are active beings and yet have little 
outlet for their active impulses. How 
many parents would undertake to do 
much training of character, save of a 
negative and repressive sort, under such 
conditions? 

The answer that is often given is to add 
one more study. Give direct instruction 
in morals, or in religion combined with 
morals. Now I cannot go into the merits 
and demerits of direct instruction of this 
sort. But it is a matter of common ex 
perience in other subjects that formal 
instruction often leaves no great impress. 
It is one thing to learn words and sen- 
tences by heart and another thing to take 
them to heart so that they influence ac- 
tion. At the best, this method has no 
great force in comparison with the in 
direct eflect of conditions that are oper 
ating all the time in school and out. It 
is an old and true saying that example is 
more powerful than precept, and example 
is but one of the forces that act constantly 


on the young. 


Bhiosr who are inclined to think 


that more of direct moral instruction 
would be almost a panacea for present 
evils usually look back to earlier times 
when such instruction was customary in 
home and school. They forget that it 
was eflective because it was part of the 
general conditions and atmosphere. It 
was reinforced by many other things that 
are now lacking. It is a fallacy to sup- 
pose that the social trend and context 
can be radically changed and_ special 
methods be as effective as they were 
under other conditions. 

It would be absurd to omit the effect 
upon the plastic and forming character 
of the young of the economic conditions 
that prevailed about them. Till recently, 
youth has grown up in a social atmos- 
phere in which emphasis upon material 
success was enormous, both consciously 
and unconsciously. The fact that mul 
titudes of persons were engaged in stead) 
and honest industry was not sensational. 
Save where the young were faced with 
that fact in their own home and neigh- 
borhood, it did not have the effect that 
conspicuous cases of great financial 
careers exerted. And many children 
were faced by the fact that in their own 


homes, industry and honesty brought no 
great material reward. They came to 


feel that possession of money was the 
key to the things they most desired. 

There is no great amount of tangible 
evidence that can be cited on this point. 
sut the very fact that so many persons 
have come to think that the great thing 
is to “get by,” and that if a person attains 
material success no great attention will be 
paid by society to the means by which 
he “got away” with it, should be evidence 
enough. If material success is glorified 
by current public opinion, the effect of 
that glorification upon the young cannot 
be offset by occasional moralizing from 
pulpit, press, teacher and parent. 

In pointing out that the concrete state 
of social relations and activities is the 
most powerful factor in shaping charac- 
ter, | do not wish it inferred that I think 
schools have no responsibility and no 
opportunity. The conclusion to be drawn 
is that the schools are only one among 
many factors, and that their shaping in- 
fluence will be most helpful when it falls 
in line with social forces operating out- 
side the schools. 

I think the depression has had one 


|] 


healthy effect. It has led to a more gen- 


eral questioning of the primacy of ma- 
terial values. Events have disclosed the 
demoralizing effect of making success in 
business the chief aim of life. But I 
think that still greater economic recon- 
struction must take place before material 
attainment and the acquisitive motive 
will be reduced to their place. It is difh- 
cult to produce a coéperative type of char- 
acter in an economic system that lays 
chief stress upon competition, and where- 
in the most successful competitor is the 
one who is the most richly rewarded and 
who becomes almost the social hero and 
model. So I should put general economic 
change as the first and most important 
factor in producing a better kind of edu- 
cation for formation of character. 

As long as society does not guarantee 
security of useful work, security for old 
age, and security of a decent home and 
of opportunity for education of all chil- 
dren by other means than acquisition of 
money, that long the very affection of 
parents for their children, their desire 
that children may have a better opportu- 
nity than their parents had, will compel 
parents to put great emphasis upon get- 
ting ahead in material ways, and their 
example will be a dominant factor in 
educating children. 

As I have already intimated, better 
education of parents would be a large 
element in bringing about better moral 
education of children and youth. Psy- 
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chology is still in its infancy. But +! 


increase of knowledge of human nature, 


and of how it develops and is modified, 
has grown enormously in the last gen- 
eration. It has grown especially with 


respect to how relations between persons 


—between parents with respect to each 
other and with respect to their offspring 
—affect character. The important mo 
ment for parental education has de: 
oped out of this increase of knowledy 
But there are still multitudes of pareni 
who have not had the most rudimentary 
contact with the new knowledge ani 
who are totally unaware of the influen 
that are most powerfully affecting 
moral fibre of their children. 

I would put parental education sec: 
among the factors demanded in th« 
provement of character education. 


i recent years there has been grea 
advance in provision of recreation for | 
young, and yet hardly more than a bey 
ning in comparison with what remai: 
to be done. There are regions in \\ 
York City where “cellar clubs” flourish 
and are attended by school boys and gi: 
There are large regions in which, in sp 
of the efforts of social settlements, pub 
playgrounds, and school fields, the gre. 
mass of growing youth resort to 
streets for an outlet in the day time, @ 
to dance halls, movies, and the like, 
the evening. 

The two dominant impulses of you 
are toward activity and toward so 
kind of collective association, Our fai! 
to provide for these two impulses, und 
the changed conditions of rural as \ 
as city life, is at least a partial measu: 
of why we are getting unsatisfactor) 
sults in charagter development. 

If I put the school fourth and las' 
is not because I regard it as the least | 
portant of factors in moral training ) 
because its success is so much bound | 
with the operation of the three othe: 
I shall mention only two changes ¢! 
would help. Few schools are organi7«:! 
on a social basis. Moral instructic 
through conference and discussion wou 
be much more effective if it grew out 0 
concrete situations present in the exp 
rience of the young instead of centering 
about general discussions of virtues an! 
vices in the abstract. The more the schoo 
is organized as a community in whic! 
pupils share, the more opportunity the: 
is for this kind of discussion and t| 
more surely it will lead to the problem 
of larger social groupings outside ¢! 
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<hool. Moreover, such organization 
ld give practice in the give and take 
social life, practice in methods of co 


ration, and would require assumption 


“LET ME WRITE THAT. 
I'M BRAND NEW 
AND THE INK IS 
FRESH” 


lefinite responsibilities on the part of 
young people—adapted of course to 


age and maturity. 


Du other change is provision of 
rreater. Opportunity for positive action, 

th corresponding reduction of the 
ymount of passivity and mere absorption 
that are still current. The latter style of 
school organization and instruction 1n- 
olves a degree of suppression that stimu- 
ates unguided and unruly activity as 
compensation beyond the school walls. It 
does not arouse tastes and desires that 
would be followed up in constructive 


wavs outside the school. It leaves boys 





ana 


ature, aN easy prey to mere excitement. HOTELS ; LIKE PEOPLE CAN BE JUDGED BY 


In short, as far as schools are con- 


cerned, the present interest in more ef ATTENTION TO es LITTLE TH I NGS” 


fective character education may have two 


| girls, especially those more active by 
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ot do more effective work in the forma - ( 
tion of ieectie. ROOMS BEGIN aT 3.50 
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Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, or settin 


Missed Some Points 


To the Editors: 

; I imagine the article (Padraic Column’s 
“(ira , City ot Exotic Scents’) would hay 
more reader interest to a person not familiar 
with the perfume industry than it would to 
one engaged in it as it does not go into enough 
detail about the industry. It is a delighttul 
tory of Grasse, but does not deal enough with 
processing, dilutions, etc., to be other than that, 

ith one engaged in the perfume business. 

Freep W. (Dintry) Moore, Rotarta 
Breen Dru Compan 
Flagstaff, Ariz 


Best Tires On Front? 


lo the Editors: 


I have read the Jenkins article (Drive So As 


fo Arrive) in the August Rorartan and 


particularly liked his idea of “Reading th 


Road All the way 


through his recommenda 


tions are keen and vyaluabl 

My only criticism is of his advice of putting 
the best tires on the front wheels. When a 
blowout occurs to one of them, the driver has 
the opportunity ot controlling the i by th 
teering wheel. As Mr. Jenkins points out—even 


I eis 
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forth new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brief as possi 


while driving at cighty miles an hour, he was 
thrown out of line only three inches because 
he had a tight grip on the wheel. This is truce 
in front-wheel blowouts, but in the case of a 
rear tire the machine sways dangerously no 
matter how much your control of the wheel. 
Only a few weeks ago a prominent citizen of 
this section was killed because of the blowing 
out of his right rear tire. The car swung over 


to the opposite side and turned over. 


\dvertisements of blowout proof tires are en- 


tirely misleading. There are no such things. 


\ll roads should have an accompanying foot- 
path. We used to have them when they were 
not nearly so badly needed as now. They would 
cost but a small fraction of the total and would 
enable our people to regain the lost art of walk- 
ing, as well as materially reduce the number 


of accidents. 


Liability insurance should not enable th 


guilty driver to escape paying a penalty for his 


recklessness. It is proper tor the insurance com- 


pany to make the money payment, but the 


driver, guilty from whatever cause, should 


serve a sentence for bodily injury, just as would 


a burglar who shoots himself out of a “hot 


spot.” We have heard too many say, when 
ulvised to drive more carefully, “I am insured 
Courtesy Chicage Datly New 
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against everything, and am determined to 
there.” 

A few days ago we had the pleasur 
hearing an address by Joe Diver, our fo 
district governor. Among other things he 
tioned the fact that Rotary International is 
ing a great deal of thought to the extra lei 
that. is our portion, 

To be exact, only a portion of our peop! 
having this extra leisure and they are—in 
main—the least fitted for it. Much of this lei 
is spent in driving worn out and ultra 
speed cars by persons who have never had 
slightest conception of discipline. 

If there is one thing above all others that 
need in this country of ours, it is disciplin 
the surest way I know of to obtain it i 
versal military training. Require every \ 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty 
to serve one year. This would not interfer: 
his schooling; in fact, it would be a most 
portant part of his school life, of imm 
advantage to himself and the nation. 

A. N. Scorr, Rotari 
Scott & Golloway, Automobile Serv 
Orlando, Fla. 


Re: Those Clocks 


To the Editors: 

I have been a reader of THe Rorartan { 
number of years and many of the articles 
have published have interested me great! 
particularly appreciate their usual timelin 
more especially since they bear on maiters 
public interest about which it is desirabl 
right thing shall be done. 

In your “Readers Open Forum” I se 
invite expressions from readers. Let mi 
therefore, that I enjoyed the article by Ab J 
kins on safe driving which I have just 1 
in the August issue. It is on a timely subj 
and, in my opinion, is well handled. 

However, I wish you would tell me what t 
big clock has to do with the little clock. W! 
I finally reached a point where I could “sp 
late” as to what you were driving at, I can 
yet see any significance in the comparison, « 
if my speculation is right. I might say that 
significance as I have more or less forced 
self to see doesn’t seem to tie in with the artic! 
The whole thing seems so far fetched, I wond 
if you are starting a new puzzle contest. 

You might be interested in the attached « 
toon from a recent issue of The Chicago D 
Vews. I believe it is worthy of reproducti 
in Tre Rorarian. 

J. L. Frazier, Rotarian 
Editor, The Inland Print 
Chicago, Ill. 

If Rotarianreader Frazier will close his « 
for a moment and imagine a huge clock 
superimposed on a portion of metropolitan 
York, three miles in diameter, and a huge mi 
ute hand moving imperceptibly around a pert! 
eter that it takes thirty-three years to travers 
then let him take out his pocket watch 
for one moment watch the minute hand, he u 
appreciate the foolhardiness of the motorist w/ 
vambles thirty-three years in order to sav 


moment.—Tue Eprrors, 


[ Other letters on page 2| 
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Let's Use the Grand Jury 


ntinued from page 26| 


owed to sit on a case, we might soon 

ve a change in the system which per- 

its attorneys to excuse jurors for the 
slightest reason or for no reason at all. 
ven now the federal courts do not per- 

:it such nonsensical procedure which is 
levised to thwart rather than help justice. 

In the grand jury room the opportunity 
to be of service to the community is 
endless. The term is long enough to al- 
low a member to soak in the atmosphere 
of the criminal justice machine. He finds 
out the tricks of the legal! fraternity and 
the arts of the politicians. 

In addition to jury service, I urge citi- 
zens to come promptly forward as wit- 
nesses when they have knowledge of a 
felony. Thousands of major crimes go 
unpunished every month in the United 
States solely because witnesses are too 
lazy, too busy, or too disgusted to take 
the time to appear against those who 
are guilty. I sympathize with this atti- 
tude because I am aware of the abuse 
which the state’s witnesses are compelled 
to bear. They are summoned to appear 
hours before a case is scheduled for trial, 
and then, when the case is called, a con- 
tinuance is granted at the request of 
either prosecutor or defense attorney. 

In the simplest and speediest trials, a 


Witness must often appear three times: 
} 


hrst in police court; second, in the grand 
jury room, and finally in 


felonies are heard. 


the court where 
This is a tax on the 
patience and public spirit of any citizen. 
In some unsavory quarters of cities, the 
state’s witnesses face another hazard: in 
timidation. They are regularly threatened 


and 


with bombing, murder, torture, end 
less harassment. In the face of such fear 
less and ruthless organization, it is a 
wonder that a protected crook is ever 
convicted in the large cities of America. 

Therefore, don’t step on the gas when 
you witness a holdup or a shooting. Do 
your duty and help convict the offender. 
If you don’t, you or your children may 
be the next victim. 

Criminal justice in the United States 


needs a thorough airing. For all too long 


it has been in the hands of a group of 


attorneys who are barred from other 
forms of legal practice, either by lack of 
intelligence or lack of public position. 
Laymen who value their lives and their 
property cannot aflord to be indifferent. 
The politicians and crooks are not in- 
different because by beating justice they 
have discovered a juicy source of revenuc 


for easy and lazy existence. 


Ihe Secret of French Stability 


Continued from page 19] 


the “English briarwood” pipes are made. 
How many? From 200,000 to 300,000 
gross, which seems even more imposing 
as an annual production if you say trom 
28,000,000 to 43,000,000 pipes. 

These pipes, which the English import 
in huge quantities and finish at home to 
fulfll customs’ regulations, are the di- 
rect result of the work done on cold 
winter days and nights during several 
centuries, in the mountains here about. 
It began with wood-carving and turning 
ot everything from spoons to spigots; it 
begot skill; and when the briarwood of 
Provence proved good for tobacco, it was 
easy enough to turn to pipes. 

The work is done in town for the most 
part now, the country people still turn- 
ing out their spoons, tops, and _barrel- 
bungs. But what a town! Fantastic is 
the word. It hangs over the same river 
which flows through Morez, but at a 
height. The streets make broad steep 
staircases of roofs as they descend into 
the narrow valley where the mills line 





the houses have five 


the 


the river. Some of 


and six stories on street side and 


eleven or twelve stories on the river side. 


And then there is the textile industry. 
Around Lyons, both north and_ south, 
east and west, there are a great many 
country and village hand-looms at work. 
And the number is increasing because ot 
the current use of electric power. I think 
of three towns: Villetranche on the Sadn¢ 
above Lyons, Tarare in the mountains 
called Lyonnais, and Troyes in the broad 


1 


expanses of Champagne whose early 


rulers were all poets. Tarare, population 
12,000, is typical. 

Walk along any of its picturesque hilly 
streets and listen to the looms. Cupped 
in the rolling hills, it is far more com 
fortable than some of the towns we have 
considered. Every other building seems 
to be a mill where muslin and gauze and 
other fine fabrics are turned out. But 
more than this, Tarare uses the country 
people to do the embroidering of its 
about 


muslins, and it is estimated that 
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CHICAGO’S 
WORLD’S FAIR 


One of the most comfortable ho- 
tels in the heart of Chicago is the 
Bismarck . . . next door to the prin- 
on 


cipal theatres and shops 
direct bus line to the Fair Grounds. 


You will enjoy the many conven- 
iences, and the delicious food in 
the air-cooled dining rooms. 


Outside rooms with bath, $3.50 
up. Rooms without bath, $2.50 


Write for Fair book 


World's 
let and map of Fair Grounds 
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OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 
: All Sizes — Qualities 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue 
George Lauterer Co 
9 North Franklin Street 


Chicago, Ll. S.A 


Special —A Set 68 Flags Various Countries 








NICOLAS FUENTES JIMENEZ 
Attorney 


Collections settled in or out of court. Speci. 

in civil or commercial matters. Special depart 

ment to handle claims on negotiable documents 

Barranquilla, Colombia Apartado de Correos 
Cable address: Nicfuentes 
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Spe ENGLISH 


Learn correct English with Sherwin Cody's new inven 
tion. No rules to memorize ike a fascinating wame 
Spare-time study, L5mjnutes each day quickly sive u 
command of English. Send for free book ** How You¢ 
Master Good Englishin 15 Minutes a Day Write toda 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
429 Searle Bidg. Rochester, N. ¥. 
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6. 
60,000 men and women are at work in 
the region, holding on to their little 
farms, their pastures, their old habits, but 
contributing to the commercial success 
ot Tarare and its industry. 

In Picardy, too, around the small town 
of Boahin there are thirty-three villages 
where may be heard day in and day out 
the clacking of hand-looms. There are at 
least 5,000 of them and all at work upon 
the finest wool, cotton, and linen fabrics. 

Lacemaking is too typically a home 
industry to need emphasis: it has never 
supported its workers entirely, even in 
the days when hand-lace was of the finest. 
It has always accepted low wages and 
given long hours. 

Lace in the mountains. Lace on the 
sea-coast. Lace in mills, with the men at 
the looms as well as the women, or made 
in almost forgotten old towns by women 
sitting in front of their doors, or, as at 
Calais where certain finishing is done 
outside the mills, in groups near where 
the fishermen are mending their nets. 
And the value of Calais’ exported lace 
alone runs from 180,000,000 to 200,000, 
ooo francs annually. 

Embroidering and lacemaking in the 
upper Sadne valley and in the Vosges 
Mountains employs And the 
greater number work in villages and 


50,000, 


upon farms. Some are professionals who 


have attended the lace schools which 
began to spring up about 1825; others 
take only four or five months a year from 
their farming activities for it. The con- 
tinuation of the vogue at this work and 
embroidery, accounts for the fact that the 
region is the leading cotton center of 


Europe, with Mulhouse for its capital. 


Ay Graulhet, in the Tarn—a Depart- 
ment named for a temperamental stream 
whose Hoods do much damage—the 
town claims the world monopoly in the 
leather linings for shoes. Nothing less 
than that! And the town has only 7,000 
inhabitants! This queer place is in danger 
every moment of falling into a deep gorge 
which cuts through it, and has been 
neglected by all those manifestations of 
modern life which are believed to be es 
sential to any industrial or commercial 
success: railroad, postoffice, and bank. 
Older than time and almost as dingy, 
sitting astride its dangerous ditch, Graul- 
het dresses leather. It seems to have in- 
herited the art from the ancient Gauls, 
to whom tanning was second nature. It 


began this present epoch of leather-dress- 
ing in 1870. And today it dresses one-fifth 
of all the sheepskin in the world! — 
15,000,000 skins annually. But the daily 
drudgery, for drudgery it must be, is rep- 


resented by 100,000,000 francs in the big 
account book of French industry! 

Let Baby Bunting now lift up its voice 
and help explain another aspect of the 
humbler industries. While the world runs 
after the silver fox and carefully breeds 
the skunk, the French farmer, who likes 
rabbit meat, builds his hutch (today of 
re-inforced concrete) and buys those little 
animals which multiply most obligingly 
in geometrical progression. 

Not only the farmers, but the towns- 
people who can keep a rabbit against a 
rainy day, have their hutches somewhere 
about the yard. And the annual crop is 
100,000,000 skins to be used in all those 
ways which the furrier alone understands. 
In the cathedral town of Sens, 1,500,000 
francs are earned annually by this indus- 
try. And as a plain tale from the hills this 
is not a bad footnote to my text, that it is 
in the unexpected energy of the indi- 
vidual that the sum is assured which 
keeps France pretty firmly on its own feet. 

But bear this in mind: the success of 
any small enterprise does not, however, 
change the attitude of the town nor of 
the individual; no one moves to the city 
on unexpected profits, nor even buys an 
auto unless a good reason can be found 
for doing so. The memory of the “downs” 
keep those periods, the “ups,” from be- 
coming too expensive. The French are not 
optimistic. They think they know better. 
Perhaps they do. 

I have consciously refrained from cit- 
ing the case of any town given to food, 
but there is one instance in which its re- 
lation to another industry makes it in- 
evitable: Roquefort, as everyone knows, 
makes cheeses—20,000,000 of them annu- 
ally. Now to get the milk from the 500,- 
ooo ewes which are needed, they have to 
kill the lambs. 

And it is the skins of these lambs 
which make much of the “kid” of the 
industry at Millau. This kid is not all that 
Millau needs, for she is a town of 16,000, 
and she has been making gloves since 
1193, as documents in her possession 
prove. She makes 200,000 pairs of gloves 
a year, whereas Grenoble, that large city 
on the edge of the Alps, known as the 
glove center of France, produces only 
two and a half times as many. 

Examples of towns dovetailing indus- 
try with agriculture could be multiplied 
without going beyond the towns of less 
than 20,000 inhabitants. Such is Annon- 
ay, not far from Lyons, center of the 
paper industry where the mayor is the 
“Rag King,” as is quite logical. Annonay 
values its industrial production at 400,- 
000,000 francs a year. 

And Saint Chamond, near Saint Eti- 
enne, is another town of 16,000 inhabi- 
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tants — and has 25,000 depositors inj: 
savings bank, which shows that it is ;/ 

center of a group of smaller towns. It \ 
at Saint Chamond that the famous |) 
bon industry—now at Saint Etienne—|) 

gan in the fourteenth century when 4) 
Italian gave away the secrets of thy 
Bologna ribbonners. Ribbons now sup 
port many a small country loom as we! 
as those in Saint Etienne; they emplo, 
over 50,000 persons in this region. From 
forty to fifty tons of ribbons come oi! 
their looms. And a ton of ribbons is son 

thing to consider! 


AAnoruer town, not far from here. 
is Thiers, which cutlery has taken for its 
own. A fortress in the earliest days, th 
making of weapons was logical. But ¢\ 
before that the Druids used to have 4 
sacrificial need of knives, for we are in 
the Druid country as surely as when in 
Brittany. By 1474, one-fourth of the 
habitants of the place were cutlers. 

The sixteenth century found Spain « 
customer, and Thiers was represented |) 
some one of her citizens in all the in 
portant towns in Europe where fairs \\ 
held, She became synonymous with scis 
sors, shears, razors, and table knives. And 
it was a mountain stream, the Duro! 
which made—and which still makes 
her fortune. Thiers produces a good sha: 
of the 5,000 tons of knives and scissors 
which France manufactures. Here aga 
is a small town that rules a region, for 
its 450 enterprises it employs 15,000 pe: 
sons, of whom one-half have a small p! 
of ground somewhere nearby to look to 
in times of depression. 

There are, of course, towns that ha 
given up because of too much agains! 
them in an age where the prejudice is 10 
favor of railroads rather than the rivers 
upon which they long counted for trans 
port and communication, of autos rathe' 
than oxen. But in these towns the s\ 
light lies along the deserted streets and 
you get the impression that they are on) 
asleep, not dead. These solid old houses 
have not echoed to their last word yct 
Some new discovery perhaps will do |: 
them what the electric motor and the auto 
truck has done for so many villages an! 
for so many farms. 

Courageous, sturdy little cities of | 
past, they are full of self-respect, of 1) 
wisdom which comes from hard lesson 
ready to be of use as are these of who 
I have written. Above all, they are 
desirous to teach you or me any less 
whatsoever. Yet in an era of econom 
distress, their habits of hard work an‘ 
quiet pleasure in its results are fortifyine 
to the spirit! 
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Readings for Club Speakers 


By LY topics for Rotary club programs are 


vested for each month of the year in Plan- 
« Club Programs in Advance (tolder form 
No. 251), issued from the Secretariat of Rotary 
International. And, as many program chair- 

n and speakers have noted, articles in THe 
RorarRIAN are closely codrdinated with this 
chedule. 

lo lighten the work of those responsible for 
ib programs, and to provide a ready guide for 
the interested reader” who desires supplemen 


y information, THe Rorartan offers the 
lowing list of references. Sull other maga 
ne references may be found in The Reader's 

Guide to Periodical Literature, wh:ch indexes 
ntents of a hundred magazines, including Tur 

RorariAN, by author and topic. It is on file in 

most public libraries in the United States. 

For each weekly topic (on folder form No. 

251), a definite and specific program outline has 

heen prepared. Write to the Secretariat of 


Rotary International. 


* * > 


FIRST WEEK —Employer-Employee Re- 
lations (Vocational Service) 
Macazine ARTICLES 

From Tur Rorartan— 

Getting Labor’s Point of View. Whiting 
Williams. This issue, page 9. 

Collective Bargaining (July, 1934)—a ck 
bate. Tom Girdler, pres., Republic Steel 
Corp. (employee representation plan); Wil- 
liam P. Connery, Jr., chairman, House Com 
mittee on Labor (trade unionism). 

The Thirty Hour Week?—a debate. Wil- 
liam Green, president, American Federation 
of Labor (yes), and Robert Lund, manu- 
facturer (no). Mar., 1934. 

A New Deal for the World’s Workers— 
the International Labor Office at Geneva. 
Leifur Magnusson. Sept., 1933. 

Other Magazines 

Theories and Facts About Labor Re- 
lations. Ernest T. Wier. Nation's Business. 
Aug., 1934. 

Wheels That Make the World Go Round. 
Frances Perkins. Good Housekeeping, Apr., 
1934, 


PAMPHLETS 
Vocational Service No. 3b and 3b Supple- 
ment; Secretariat of Rotary International. 
Collective Bargaining in the Steel In- 
dustry. Iron and Steel Institute, New York 
City, gratis. 
Books 
Postponing Strikes; A Study of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
Canada. Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y.. 
$2.50. 
The Shadow Before (Strikers Are Peo- 
ple). William Rollins, Jr. McBride and 
Co., N. Y., $2.50. 


SECOND WEEK—A Country of Interest. 


(International Service) 


Macazinre ARTICLES 
From Tue Rotarian 
The Secret of French Stability. John 
jrangwyn. This issue, page 16. 
The Romance of The Maoris. Thomas 
List. This issue, page 29. 
Grasse, City of Exotic Scents. Padraic 
Colum, July, 1934, 





China—Changing and Yet Unchanged. 


C. T. Wang. May 

England Sees It Through. Harold Cal 
lender, Feb., 1934 

Australia’s Chin Is Up. Frank Rus; 
Sept... 1933 

Japan Is the Japanese. Yosuke Matsuok 
July, 1933. 

Pages from a Russian Note-Book. Bry!lion 
Fagin. Aug., 1933. 

Other Mi gazines 

The Economic Crisis in France. R. Va 
Current History, Jan., 1 


New Zealand’s Maori Race is Thriving 


Once More. Literary D: Oct. 28, | 
PAMPHLFETS 
—Various travel bureaus and agencies wi 
supply descriptive material on request. 
Motion Picrure Fitms & STEREO! SLIDES 
Various countries. One to six reel films | 
free of charge (16 vl mm Writ 
Cunard Anchor Line, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago) for detail 
Mexico and Switzerland [1! tl 
3 reels, 16 or 35 mm., 35 min., the latt 
> reels. 16 mm., 35 min Also Stereopt 
Slides on Mexico with | ns about 
cach. Cost—one way transportation. Ro 
International. 211 West Wac . Chica 


THIRD WEEK—Rotary 
Answers (Club Service) 

MaAGaAzINE ARTICLES 

From Tue Rorat 


Rotary Question and Answer Box. Thi 


Questions and 


issuc, pave 
Revise Rotary’s Six Objects? John Nelson 
and Edward | McFaddin This issue, 


) 
page « U0 
Rotary Under the Microscope. Review of 
“Rotary \ 1 D \lbert \ug., 1934. 
PAMPHLETS 
Questions and Answers Concerning Ro- 


tary—Scc. Ill! i t N . Rotary 
Internation 11 \\ t Wacker Drive 
Ch 
Books 
Rotary? | ty of ¢ 


FOURTH WEEK—Educational Needs of 
the Community (Community Service) 
Macazine Articles 
From Tur Ro 


Character Training for 


Youth. Joh: 


Dewey. Th uc ( 
Encourage the Teacher. An editorial. Aug 
1934. 
Schools vs. Jails. An editorial. Feb., 1 
Shall We Abolish School Frills? ‘ 
on essentials and nonessentials of education 
John Dewey and H. L. M 
Ame Vercury edito M 1933 
School Days in Europe. ‘ B. Moor 
Sept . 1933. 


OTHER MaGaziNnes 
American Code; Class of 1950. M. A 
deFord. Se ne | Nov., 1933 
Your Child and His Morals. F. M. Eliot 
Parents Magazine, Apr., 1934. 
PAMPHLETS 
Suggestions to Rotary Clubs Concerning 
Community Service Activities, No. 16, 
from Secretariat of Rotary International. 
—Also write to National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. ( 








TIS often 
achieved by following certain 
rules of health. The first rule is 
to have your family doctor give 
you periodic physical examina- 
tions. 


If he believes that your condition 
requires institutional care, where 
corrective diet, treatments, re- 
laxation and re-education in 
methods of living are correlated 
and carefully directed, he will 
likely recommend Battle Creck 


Sanitarium. 


Many chronic illnesses can be 
overcome and life lengthened by 
following a supervised health pro- 
gram. 


This new 32-page booklet 
devoted to measures that 
will increase life expec- 


tancy will be sent if you 


mail the coupon below. 





BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 
Dept. 227 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Gentiemer 

Enclosed is !0c in coin or stamps. Please 
send me your new 32-page booklet How to 
Add Years to Your Life and the next six 
issues of the Battle Creek Sanitarium News 


Name 


~ Street 





City State 
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fRANCY 


CENTER OF 
SAN FRANCISCO’S LIFE 









San Franciscans by the thousands 
visit The Palace Hotel daily, to 
lunch, dine, dance, meet friends 
from afar, convene. 








World travelers, on business or 
pleasure bent, visit it daily by the 
hundreds—for they know and ap- 
preciate its modernity, its large, 
cheerful rooms, its rare food, its 
thoughtful courtesy for every guest. 
They like its metropolitan air, its 
quiet when quiet is wished, its close- 
ness to things they wish to do, and 
places they wish to go. Plan a stay 
at The Palace. 















600 rooms, each with bath 


Rates, from $3 (single) upward 


The 
PALACE HOTEL 


Archibald H. Price, Manager 

















IN CHICAGO 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


















SHERMAN ¢ 


HOME OF CHICAGO i) 
ROTARY CLUB FOR | ] 
15 YEARS 
Rotarians from j//jJ 
many climes always / } 
make the Hotel 
Sherman their home 
when in Chicago. 
World Renowned 
Restaurants 
Chicago Rotary 
Club Luncheons 
every Tuesdayat 
12:15. A real Ro- 
tary welcome 
Home of the 
World Famous 
College Inn 














Rotary Club Meets 
Tuesdays, 12:45 at 
THE 


nodvsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


IN MONTREAL Tbe 




















WODACK “DO-ALL” ELECTRIC DRILL 

Send for distributor's proposition on this new and 
amazingly useful tool. In one—a hammer drill for con- 
crete—a twist drill for wood or metals, Write today. 
WODACK Electric Tool Corporation 
4636 West Huron Street Chicago, Ill. 








THE 


Chats on Contributors 


A NOTE OF 


authoritativeness 
pervades the de- 
bate-of-the-month 
Evaluating the 
League of Nations. 
The statement by 
Joseph A. Ave- 
nol, the League’s 
secretary - general 
1933, 
especially notable 
in that it is prob- 
ibly the first of 
he has 
released to the 
public. M. Avenol is a French financial expert, 
and prior to succeeding Sir Eric Drummond as 


since is 








its kind 


Joseph A. Avenol 


the League's secretary-general was a member of 
the William 


R. Castle, Jr., at one time served the United 


League’s finance committee . . 


States as ambassador to Japan, more recently 

is assistant and as under secretary of state. 

He now lives in Washington, D. C, 
* * * 

No American educator is better known 
around the world than John Dewey, Char- 
cter Training for Youth. Since 1904, he has 
been professor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, during which time his textbooks have 
guided many a young man and woman along 
the vocational path that leads to teaching. His 
interests are broad, geographically as well as 
intellectually, however, and his fame as a savant 
is especially secure in China, Among his later 
books is the popular The Quest for Certainty. 

* o . 

Whiting Williams, Getting Labor's Point 
of View, trained at Oberlin College, has round- 
ed out a 
steel company 
knowledge of the workers’ lot. Donning over- 


as an educator and a 
first hand 


notable career 

executive with a 
alls, he for four years labored in coal mines, 
steel plants, etc., in Germany, France, the United 
States, and Great Britain. His investigations have 
taken him also to Russia, Italy, Central and 
South America. He is the author of Mainsprings 
of Men, and What's on the Workers Mind? 


. - a 


E. W. McDiarmid, who tells why Caesar’s 
Way Dies Hard, will be remembered by read- 
ers of THe Rorartan of some years back as the 
author of two articles about Chester—the man 


who had an ingrown ego. For a number of 


years he has been head of the department of 
philosophy and psychology at Texas Christian 
University (Fort Worth), where he has been 
a member of the Rotary Club since 1928, 


* . * 


Charles L. Robinson, Ihat Rotarians Can 
Do About It, is vice president of the Association 
of Grand Jurors of New York County and chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Jury Committee for the im- 
provement in the method of selecting trial juries, 
an activity urged by the Better Citizenship Com- 
mittee of the Rotary Club of New York. He is 
president of the Robinson Tag and Label Com- 
pany, and has been a Rotarian since 1922. 

* . * 

William Feather, Let's Use the Grand Jury, 
former newspaper reporter, since 1916 has been 
president of the William Feather Company, 
Cleveland printers and publishers. His “100 


Questions” for the police department js 
famous in crime correction circles. As a r 


Cleveland grand jury foreman, Mr. Feat 


gained a wide reputation for proving that 


grand jury can be made into an effective inst 
ment against a politically entrenched und 


world. His daily syndicated articles under 


title of A Business Man's Philosophy have b 


read extensively. Most recent of several b 
is The New Buying Era, published in 1933 


* * * 


John Brangwyn, The Secret of French . 


bility, is an American writer who lives 


France. His The Bell Tower of P’An-Ku’, cit 


by O'Brien as among the sixty best storic 
1918, was the basis for his successful pla 


French. To be published shortly by Rob 


McBride is his book on Paris. . . . Rome 


Stephenson, Making Banks Safe, is presid 


of the St. Joseph 
Loan and Trust 
Company, and a 
member of the Ro- 
tary club at South 
3end, Indiana. He 
was formerly pres- 
ident of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 


* 2 >: 


ThomasC. 
List, The Ro- 
mance of the Ma- 
oris, has been pub- 
lisher of the Tar- 
anaki Daily News 
of New Plymouth, New Zealand, since | 
He was a of the New Z 
press delegation to the Imperial Press | 
ference in London in 1930, is a past di 
of the Press Association, and has been 
man of the provincial section of the N 


member 


Proprietors’ Association. He is a past pr 
of the Taranaki Chamber of Commer: 
the immediate past Rotary district gover: 
- * - 
Should Rotary’s Six Objects 
John Nelson, immediate past president 
Rotary International, who sets forth the 


Be Rez 


ments favoring revision, continues to give 
time to Rotary as a member of the Boa 
Directors and of the Finance Committe 
most readers of these columns know, 
supervisor of the department of public 


tions of the Sun Life Assurance Compan 


Canada, and makes his home in Montreal. . 


Edward F. McFaddin, who upholds the | 
tive, practices law in Hope, Arkansas, \ 
he was born. He holds degrees from Sim 


College (A.B.), University of Texas (LL.| 


and Columbia University (LL.M.); has 
the state of Arkansas as assistant attorney) 
eral, and is a member of the Arkansas Crij 


Children’s Commission. His Rotary record be; 


in 1920, and includes district governorship 
membership on the Aims and Objects Co 
tee, and chairmanship of both the Club Se: 
and Extension Committees (1933-34); this 
he is again chairman of the Extension C 
mittee and a member of the Club Service C 
mittee of Rotary International. 

*Just as this issue goes to press comes the sad new 


death of Thomas List, following an operation. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING Co. 
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“America’s Finest and Most Diversified Assortment’’ 














Oy iental Russ 


INVESTMENTS That Grace Your Home 


BUY NOW... at 


I can state with sincerity, that in all of 
my forty-four years of experience in the 
Oriental Rug business, I do not believe 
there was ever a more propitious time 
to buy Oriental Rugs—/han right now. 


There’s no certainty as to how long 
present low prices will be available. 
Our own collection is now as complete 
as ever... and new importations are 


arriving regularly. 








A FEW OF THE 
TYPICAL VALUES 


Name Size Price 


KERMAN 10.3 x 8.0 $95 
CHINESE 12.0x9.0 $175 
GOROVAN 12.3x9.0 $155 
ISPAHAN 12.8x9.0 $235 
CARAJA 13.8 x 3.6 $70 


KERMAN 15.7x 11.7 $525 
SAROUK 18.0 x 12.0 $1075 
ISPAHAN 29.9 x 12.0 $1150 








“Exclusive Importers of Oriental Rugs Since 1890’ 


Present Low Prices! 


To those Rotarians who live out of 
Chicago ... and cannot view this mag- 
nificent collection... we offer a service 
of shipping rugs without obligation... 


subject to approval and acceptance. 
Let us have your requirements and we 
will fill your needs to your complete 
satisfaction. I shall consider it a pleas- 
ure and privilege to personally serve 


Rotarians and their friends. 


rifts Po hooey cine 


PRESIDENI 


NAHIGIAN BROTHERS, INc. 


169 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Walter Pitkin, friendly counsellor. 


Jobs for youth 


4i 

Flow can Rotarians help 
bewildered boys who seek ad- 
vice in their search for careers?" 
asks Walter Pitkin, psychologist, 
author of Life Begins at Forty, 
New Careers for Youth, etc. 

In your November ROTAR- 
IAN he answers that question 
in the light of facts revealed by 
a painstaking and inclusive study 
of what the 1934 world has to 
offer youth. The article is full 
of facts and concrete sugges- 
tions for the man interested in 
boys and girls. 


“Wim glad Iran 
for office” 


Have you ever run for office? 
Are you "sore" at politicians? 

Joshua D'Esposito, famous 
building engineer, was urged to 
run for office to help clean up 
"a political mess" in his home 
city. He entered the race, 
sacrificed time and money, was 
defeated. 

Notwithstanding all of that, 
he is glad that he made the at- 
tempt. His story is an unusual 
document in good citizenship. 
It will appear— 


Ina Your November 


ROTARIAN 














THE ROTARIAN 


Readers’ Open Forum 


Other interesting letters are to be found on pages 45-4 


Patient Examine Self? 
To the Editors: 

Re: “Time To Take Stock?”, editorial, THe 
RoraRian, August, 1934: 

Isn't your recommendation the reverse of the 
Chicago Rotary Club procedure? 

The idea of the Survey Committee of that 
club was that “no patient can examine himself.” 
Hence, the necessity for a “brain-trust’”’ survey. 

You are commending to new Rotary club offi- 
cers a most meritorious plan that has been in 
operation in successful Rotary clubs for years. 
Your error, it seems to me, is in citing the Uni- 
versity of Chicago survey of the Rotary club of 
that city as an example of your proposal when 
it is not, 

Wicsur T. GRUBER, 
Assistant Secretary, Rotary Club 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Assistant Secretary Gruber raises a nice point: 
Should a Rotary club’s fact-finding survey be 
self-conducted or made by trained non-Rotarian 
research men? Tue Rorarian editorial, which 
called attention to both types of survey, urged 
new officers to adopt some form of “stock- 
taking,” even a questionnaire, “which will be 


useful in planning the year’s activities.” 


Peripatetic Tern 
To the Editors: 

Supyect: Biros THar Carry SixtH OsyECcT 
or Rorary. 

Here is a new record from Canada to South 
America passing through the United States and 
the eight Central American countries: 

A Caspian Tern, banded July 19, 1933, on 
Gull Island of Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, in 
Ontario, was shot May 31, 1934, at Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, South America. This bird be- 
ing still in Colombia almost a year after it was 
born in Ontario proves that this species does not 
mature enough to mate before the second or 
third year of their life. These are some of the 
facts that the United States Biological Survey 
have been trying to prove by the banding meth- 
od. In North America there are two thousand 
volunteers—many of them Rotarians, if not, they 
are Rotarily minded because they give their 
services free in placing these bands. There are 
many other interesting stories that have occurred 
since the United States took over the banding 
i 2000. «>< 

WituiaM J. Lyon, Rotarian 

President, Inland Bird Banding Association 

Waukegan, Ill. 


Who'll Explain ‘Humdinger’? 
To the Editors: 

For some time past there has been something 
missing from my young life, and I wondered 
whether it was the temporary absence of my wife 
abroad, or the tonsils that were cut out a year 
or two ago, or the cigarettes I have given up 
smoking, or any one of the half a dozen things 
I miss. But I have now arrived at the conclusion 
after deep thought, that it is THe Rorarian. 

Of course I know that I am a back number, a 
“has beener,” or even a “never waser,” but you 
fellows owe me some copies of THe RoTaRIAN 
magazine, probably three issues, so send them 
along with apologies and anything else you have 
to spare. 

Somebody tells me that a recent issue was a 


“humdinger,” whatever that may mean. If 
want to hear it hum or ding, or whate. 
“humdinger” does. 

Perhaps you boys have gone in for an econ 
stunt and have decided that it is much che: 
not to print and post THE Rorarian in the Su 
mer when some of our fellows are too tired : 
read it. I think it is in the Summer that 
really need it as a stimulant—much cheaper ar 
better than beer, wine, or spirits, so get on \ 
your job and produce that magazine, for 
seems I cannot live without it. 

Frep. R. Burvey, Rotarian, 
Corset Manufacti 
London, England. 

THe Rorarian, solicitous for fair dealin 
wife, tonsils, cigarettes, hastens to apologize 
deplore, to explain that Rotarianreader Bu 
became “lost” to the circulation department 
moving from Australia to England; to regret 
ability to offer enlightenment on “humdin; 
—but lets the allegation stand; to avou 
Fred. Burley, though a former Rotary Int 
tional committeeman, is no “has 
“never waser,” now being an active meml 
the London Rotary Club. 


} 
beene) 


Equipped for Mexico City 
To the Editors: 

Here is a snapshot taken of the chairmar 
our A & O (Aims and Objects) Committe: 
Herbert Schofield, of Loughborough, Eng 
It was taken at my home on the 4th of J 
when he and Tom Young were w.th us, 
simply demonstrates one more step in 
“Americanization of Herbert.” 

In this case he is already equipped for 
Mexico City convention, as he has on on 
large Mexican straws made by Matias de | 
president last year of the Laredo, Texas, « 

Ep. R. Jounsoy 
Chairman, Convention Com) 


Ronoake, Va. 











